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EDITORIAL 


This is the first issue of a new series of The Calcutta Review, 
which has now completed 140 years of its existence. There are perhaps 
few journals in the world that can claim as rich a heritage as it does, and 
yet it had to pass through many a vicissitude of fortune. During its 
heyday, the journal was -known not only for its excellence of standard but 
also for its boldness of spirit and loftiness of thought. Its articles and 
essays comprised authoritative views on wide ranging subjects in science 
and humanities and seldom failed to evoke sensitive responses from the 
large body of its readers all over thë country and abroad. No wonder, the 
need for such a journalhas always been felt keenly and its revival in the 
present form hardly needs an apology. 

lhe present number is important in the sense that it marks the 
reappearance of T'he Calcutta Review from its temporary oblivion. We 
extend sincere thanks to the contributors and the very many people who 
have helped to make the new series possible. The response from all 
quarters has been most encouraging. However, this is merely the first | 
issue and a single number does not make a periodical. We are determined 
to continue to publish valuable and interesting articles and to improve the 
publication in every way. 


ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT AND THE PEASANTRY OF BENGAL 
| Bhabatosh Datta 


The two most highly regarded writers on the Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal at two ends of the nineteenth century were Raja Rammohun Roy 
(1772-1833) and Romesh Chunder Dutt (1848-1909). Raja Rammohun 
expressed his views on the subject in the memoranda he submitted in 
1831-32 to the British House of Commons Select Committee appointed to 
examine the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company due in 
1833.* In these communications, the Raja criticised the land policy of the 
Government of the East India Company. He was a strong supporter of 
the Permanent Settlement, but he wanted its extension downwards, so as to 
fix the rents payable by the raiyats permanently. He gave a graphic 
description of the exactions of the zemindars and the abuse of their rights, 
often with active help from district officials. 

The views were an integral part of a schema constituting a complete 
policy model with inter-linked components. The fixation of the raiyats’ 
rents permanently would mean, according to him, an injustice to the 
zemindars and therefore he recommended a reduction in the revenues 
payable by them to the Government. This reduction would affect the 
‘territorial budget’ (or the non-commercial budget) of the East India 
Company and the Government should therefore try to reduce civil expendi- 
ture and also look for new sources of income. The needed economy in 
expenditure could be attained by replacing high-salaried British officials by 
Indians. The new lines of revenue proposed comprised taxation of luxury 
goods—the first of such proposals in India. His examination of 
Government expenditure on British personnel led to the earliest presenta- ` 
tion of what came to be known later as the "drain". 

Writing about seven decades later, Romesh Chunder Dutt strongly 
defended the Permanent Settlement and wanted not its extension 
downwards, but its extension horizontally to other provinces in India. His 
views were put forth with considerable emphasis in his Open Letters to 
Lord Curgon. There were five letters in all, written between February and 
May, 1900. In the first three letters, Dutt sought to establish a connexion 
between excessive assessment and famines in the raiyatwari areas, 
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Realising in 1900 that the Government would not easily accept the proposal 
for extending the Permanent Settlement, he suggested long-term settlements 
with the raiyats, with revenues not exceeding one-fifth of the gross value 
of the produce. It was his fourth letter that dealt in detail with what he 
regarded as the benefits of the Permanent Settlement as operative 
in Bengal. 

These benefits, according to him, were many. The cultivators of 
Bengal, he said were “more prosperous, more resourceful and better able to 
help themselves in years of bad harvest than in other parts of India". The 
limitation of the state demand, he held, had “fostered agricultural 
enterprise, extended cultivation and led to the accumulation of some capital 
in the hands of private proprietors’. He went on further to say that 
“this capital is expended in fostering trades and industries, in supporting 
schools and dispensaries, in digging tanks and wells and lastly in supporting 
the poorer classes in seasons of distress and famine". He became almost 
effusive when he said, "the modest capital accumulated is not retained in 
the hands of a few exclusive houses in Bengal; it is fairly distributed 
among intelligent, enterprising and industrious men in all districts and 
classes ; it encourages professions, education and culture ; it promotes the 
general well-being of the country and indirectly helps the revenues".? 

Having said all this, Dutt gave the additional argument that the 
policy of Lord Cornwallis had "confirmed the loyalty of the most 
substantial classes of the people, and through them of the entire people to the 
ruling power". He mentioned in particular the fact that Bengal was 
unaffected by the Mutiny of 1857. He also held that the Rent laws of 1859 
and 1869 and the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 had given "adequate protec- 
tion to the cultivators" and that rents in Béngal were "fair and moderate 
and they permitted the cultivators of the soil to save in the good years for 
years of bad harvest". He quoted some figures from Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Bengal (1875), but he himself pointed out that some of the 
figures were unreliable. 

All the arguments of Dutt in his Open Letters were countered by 
the Government of India in the Resolution of 1902. It was pointed out 
that the Permanent Settlement had not been a protection against the 
incidence and consequences of famines and that ‘over-assessment’ was not a 
source of poverty and indebtedness. Dutt wrote four replies to the Resolu- 
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tion, again.in the: form of open letters, but they merely repeated what ‘he 
had said earlier. Doubts have been raised about Curzon’s factual data, 
but Dutt also failed to compare fully the rent burden of the Bengal cultiva- 
tors.and revenue burden elsewhere. 


Dutt did not consider why the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 was 
necessary at all. His argument that Bengal was saved from famines 
because of the Permanent Settlement did not take account of the fact that 
there had been three famines in the province—in 1874, 1892 and 1897—and 
that famines used to be severe in the permanently settled districts of Orissa. 
The argument that starvation deaths were not reported in Bengal could not 
be carried far, because of the well-known tendency of reporting starvation 
or malnutrition deaths as having been caused by common diseases. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was one in which deaths from malaria 
were extensive in Bengal and very often such deaths were basically due to 
the lack of resistance to disease caused by near-starvation. 


The position taken by Dutt on the Bengal land system in his 
Economic History in 1902 was naturally the same as that taken in the Open 
Letters. He again spoke of “an educated and influential class of landlords”, 
of "a strong and intelligent middle class, holding tenures of various degrees 
under the landlords”, of “a resourceful peasantry able to defend their rights 
and able also to resist the first effects of a drought and a failure of crops". 
And he again gave all his arguments for a horizontal extension of the 
Permanent Settlement, re-emphasising all the points made earlier—stability 
of revenue, saving of costs and of harassment of periodic settlements, 
prosperity, increase in the receipts from other taxes and content and 
satisfaction. * | 


It is surprising that Dutt made no reference to what was in his time 
the most important critique of the Permanent: Settlement—C.' H. 
. Hollinberry's The Zemindari Settlement of Bengal, published anonymously 
in 1879." The author of this book rejected the theory that the Zemindars 
had been proprietors of land before the coming of the British and deplored 
the failure of Cornwallis and his successors to enforce a permanent settle- ` 
ment of the raiyats’ rents, as desired by the Court of Directors. Hollinberry 
argued that the power of the Zemindar had gradually increased and even 
‘protective’ laws like the Act of 1859 went against the interests of the 
raiyats by giving the Zemindars the right to increase rents of the raiyats 
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who did not come in the category of twelve-year holders. The expectation 
that the Zemindars would assist the raiyats with working capital and would 
make long-term investments for improving the land remained unrealised. 
The outputs increased, but the reasons were the increase in population and 
extension of the cultivated area. The hope that the Zemindars would help 
at the time of famines was belied by the increasing famine relief expendi- 
ture of the Government. The-book was written two decades before Dutt's 
Open Letters, but it anticipated everything that Dutt would say and 
answered all the points in anticipation. It would have been interesting to 
learn what Dutt's reaction was to this striking work. He could not have 
been unaware of its existence. 


What is still more surprising is that in 1900 and in 1909, Dutt did 
not refer to his own book, The Peasantry of Bengal, published in 1874. 
This book, after being out of print for a long time, has now been reprinted.° 
The student of the land problem of Bengal gets a very illuminating insight 
into the position as it appeared to a young civil servant with an open mind. 
Dutt joined service in Bengal in 1871 after passing the competitive examina- 
tion two years earlier. The Act of 1859 had then been in operation for a 
decade and Dutt as a young civil servant must have had a close view of its 
operation. The book comprised mainly a collection of articles he had written 
in the Bengal Magazine, including one written under a pseudonym. In 
1878, there was serious rioting in the Pabna district mainly directed against 
the landlords, Dutt later became an official in that district, but at that 
time he was a stubdivisional officer elsewhere and he must have based his 
comments on the rising on newspaper reports and individual accounts. He 
perhaps initially felt that what he wanted to say would not be considered 
proper by his superiors and he therefore wrote under a pseudonym ‘Arcydae’, 
which provided a technical cover, but was not much of a disguise. Soon 
after, parts of this article were reproduced verbatim in the main text of the 
book, T'he Peasantry of Bengal, published under his own signature. 


r 


The article was entitled “An Apology for the Pubna Rioters” and 
it appeared in the Bengal Magazine of September, 1873. He began by 
stating that most newspapers had taken a one-sided view censuring the 
peasants of Pabna and published exaggerated accounts of the activities of 
the rioters and of fugitive Zemindars crowding to Calcutta. The Anglo- 
Indian press called the rising “a second mutiny” and many Indian papers 
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took a pro-Zemindar stand. Dutt held that the acts of violence were 
“remarkably few" and were mostly performed by “badmashes” who used the 
opportunity. "We are not prepared", he said, “to heap indiscriminate 
censure on the ryots of Pubna for yielding in a moment of power to the 
temptation which no class of people similarly circumstanced have been able 
to resist". 


In the text of the book, Dutt reproduced some other paragraphs of 
the article which went further. He said, “The rising of the people en 
masse in an entire district is certainly a singular phenomenon among a 
peasantry so mild as that of Bengal We have had risings of chiefs, 
risings of sects, risings of fanatics, risings of insurgents in the country ; 
but of risings of a purely agricultural character we have had but few 
instances in olden times. And yet within the last two years we have had 
two instances of this sort—viz. the indigo disturbances of Nuddeah and 
the later rent disturbances of Pubna... We see in them a good sign of the 
times—we find in them some evidence that the moral of a civilised mode 
of administration has not been entirely lost on the millions of Bengal. 
The British Government with its correct principles of equality and its 
resolute curbing of oppression, wherever and whenever found, has already 
freed the peasantry of Bengal from that galling servitude of thought and 
action in which they remained enchained for centuries ; it has already 
inspired them with confidence and given them a degree of assurance which 


they never knew before"." 


These were strong words, though sought to be sugar-coated by a praise 
for the British Government in India for “its correct principles of equality 
and its resolute curbing of oppression”. Dutt was much less radical after 
the full term of his service. Both the Open Letters and the Economic 
History were written after his retirement, when he had greater freedom in 
expressing his ideas than as a young covenanted officer in 1874. He then 
held what for an Indian was a very high position, but was at the same 
time—as the case of Surendranath Banerjea showed—liable to disciplinary 
action which included dismissal, even on a minor technical ground. Dutt 
showed remarkable courage in republishing under his own name the article 
on the Pabna riots just one year after’ Banerjea’s dismissal from the Indian 
Civil Service. In his later writings, however, Dutt either omitted to 
mention, or glossed over, the agricultural risings of the eighteen-seventies. 
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The cue to Dutt's stand against the Permanent Settlement as it 
operated in 1874 can be found in what he had said about the Pabna riots. 
He.differed from the pro-Zemiindar argument that the Peasants’ hostility 
had been encouraged by their free access to the law courts ; he pointed out 
that the hostility was there, but it did not find expression in action earlier. 
lwo ways, he said, were open to the Government : first, to put down the 
awakening and leave the raiyats again at the mercy of the Zemindars, or, 
secondly, to take "a more enlightened and intelligent view of the general 
rising" and to create "a definite status of the ryot and a definite status of the 
zemindar”. Putting down the rising with a strong hand would be illiberal and 
unjust. Dutt appealed to "the spirit of the English administration in India" 
and to "the noble instinct of every Englishman against servitude of one 
class under another".? 

The solution was, therefore, a permanent settlement between the 
Zemindars and raiyats—a proposal which had been made in clear terms by 
Raja Rammohun Roy four decades ago. There is no reference to Roy in 
Dutt's 1874 book (Even in the Economic History, the only references to Roy 
relate to education, suttee. and social reforms and not to the Raja's views 
on the land problem). Perhaps.in 1874 Dutt had not started his wide 
reading of the British Parliamentary papers, but the Raja's evidence had 
been published in a book form in the late eighteen-thirties. | 


One however almost hears Roy's voice in Dutt's statement : "Let 
the rates of rent now payable be carefully ascertained after an extensive . 
survey and let such .rates be declared fixed for ever". (Italics in the 
original)? He countered the argument that such a step would be “a breach 
of the promise of 1793”, or “an invasion of the rights of the 
Zemindars” by pointing out that nowhere in the. Permanent Settlement 
Regulation there was an undertaking not to set a limit on the demands of 
the Zemindars. On the contrary, he showed, as Roy did earlier, that Section 
VIII of the Regulation enabled the Governor-general to enact any’ regula- 
tion that might be considered proper for the protection of the raiyats. One 
might even argue that Act X of 1859 was a breach of the promise of 1798, 
but that Act was accepted by everybody. . 

Canning’s Act X of 1859 was the first important legislation to 
protect at least some classes of tenants. Almost all the earlier regulations 
had increased the powers of the Zemindars,; Acts II and XII of 1812. 
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(passed along with the Panjam which sought to put some restraints on the 
Zemindars) were described by Dutt as "insane". He said, "They declared 
in so many words that the ryot had absolutely no rights of occupancy as 
against the zemindars. It will be difficult to find out another instance of a 
ruling power so ignominiously failing in the very object of their 
legislation’’.*° | 

The Act of 1859 for the first time gave distinctive rights to some 
raiyats. They were divided into three classes : (1) those whose ancestors held 
lands since the Permanent Settlement ; (ii) those who had held land for 19 
years or more and (iii) those whose holding was for shorter periods. For the 
first group, the Act prohibited any further enhancement of rent. For the 
second group, i.e. for tenancies of 12 years or more, rent could be increased 
only (a) when it was less than the prevailng rate, or (b) when the 
productive power of land had increased otherwise than by the tenant's 
own agency, or (c) when the quality of land was actually larger than that 
for which rent was paid. The third group—those with holdings of less 
than 12 years—was left at the mercy of the Zemindars. It will be 
remembered that Hollinberry in 1879 held that the Zemindars took advantage 
of the permissive clause for the second group and enhanced rents and that 
the third group did not have any protection at all. 


Dutt's positive recommendation was that the rights granted to the 
first and second groups should be extended to the third group also, thereby 
providing fixity of tenure and rent to all classes of tenants. Writing in 
1873-74, Dutt was however aware (while Roy in 1831-32 was not) of the 
dangers of sub-infeudation by the fixed-rent tenants, but he did not give the 
problem the serious attention it deserved. He only stated that the maximum 
limits of rent should be fixed for those "who may actually cultivate the 
land", but he did not examine the practical implications of this proposal. 


His total position in 1874 can be summarised as follows : first, so 
long as the claims of the Zemindars were allowed to be unlimited, “ryots can 
never be expected to be prudent, provident and thinking beings". Secondly, 
the prevalent system forcéd the raiyats to support the Zemindars in court 
cases, because they were afraid of oppression. Thirdly, he held 
that independence would “beget the will and power to resist while servitude 
smothers them altogether”. Fourthly, he expected that the raiyats would 
improve their lands if they were given the incentive of a fixed rent.** 
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The ideas expressed in all this were formally put together in the 
form of a Draft Act, published in the Bengal Magazine for September, 
1878, as an appendix to the article on the Pabna riots.*? The essence of 
the proposed provisions was to bring the tenants-at-will (holding land for 
less than 12 years) to the same position as that given to the ‘second group’ 
in the Act of 1859. There was a clear provision in the draft that even when 
rents were to be increased according to the law, no enhancement would be 
permitted “except through the verdict of a civil court”. The draft also 
provided that the Zemindar must give to every type of tenant a registered 
‘pottah’, containing particulars about the annual rent, the instalments, special 
conditions (if any).and, where any rent is payable in kind, the proportion of 
the produce to be delivered and the time and manner delivery. It -is 
important to note here that the provision regarding ‘pottahs’ covered the 
share-croppers also. | 

Penalties in the form of fines were provided for in the case of 
enhancement of rent without a civil court verdict and for failure, without 
sufficient reason, to deliver the ‘pottah’ and register it within four months 
in each case. In the former, the fine could go upto Rs. 1000 and in the 
latter, upto Rs. 100. (In 1874, Rs. 100 could buy 40 maunds or 1500 kilograms 
of rice.) It was also laid down in the draft that with a view to bringing 
waste land under cultivation, the provisions of the Act would not apply to 
cases in which land was let out at a specially low rent, or without rent. 


The strength.of the proposal made by Dutt in his draft Act was 
however somewhat modified by a footnote at the end of his chapter on the 
"Contemporary Bengali Ryots". The footnote reads as follows: “The 
zemindari interest in the land is strong and itis possible that all we have 
said above has been said in vain. The day is probably distant when the 
claims of the Zemindar shall be permanently fixed. If so, we appeal to our 
rulers if the time is not yet come when some limit of some sort or other 
(italics added) should be set on the power of the Zemindars to increase rent 
and oust ryots who have no rights of possession. The evil is a crying one 
and demands redress”. 


This was quite a climb-down after the strong arguments for a 
radical change. “Some limit of some sort or other" does not convey any- 
thing definite. It is a pity that such a conclusion was thrust into a footnote 
without explaining what sort of compromise or half-way house Dutt would 
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have found practicable as well as acceptable. One remembers his rhetoric 
at the beginning of his chapter on “the Bengal Ryot Under Early British 
Rule’—‘‘Four scores of years have rolled away since the Permanent 
Settlement. What fruits have these years of active legislation borne to the 
poor ryots ? Echo answers, what ?”** The footnote about “some limit of 
some sort" was an anti-climax. |! 

And yet, the analysis made and the remedy suggested were in line 
with advanced Indian thinking—starting from Raja Rammohun Roy down to 
Dutt’s contemporaries, including Bankim Chandra Chatterjëe in Banga- 
darshan and Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan in Somaprakash. Dutt gave in 
his appendix a free translation of extracts from Bankim Chandra’s ‘essays 
on the Bengali peasant in which the latter asked the question, “Who gets the 
increased incomes resulting from the Permanent Settlement ?" His answer 
was—partly the Treasury and mainly the Zemindars. Bankim Chandra also 
gave a detailed list of the illegal payments exacted from the cultivator for 
the benefit of a wide range of estate employees—from the ‘naibs’ and the 
‘somastas’ to peons. The story of Paran Mandal is still a classic.** | 


Bankim Chandra did not specifically say that he wanted a permanent 
settlement for the raiyats, but the Somaprakash did so unequivocally. The 
paper said in mid-June 1864 “we have been repeatedly saying that (the whole 
thing) will not succeed unless ‘there is a permanent settlement with the 
raiyats". Earlier, in August, 1863, the paper had said that the good that 
was sought to be done by Act X of 1859 was nullified by. Act XI of the 
same year which had prescribed rigid judicial processes that were likely to 
be abused. In September, 1864, Somaprakash said that Act VI of 1862 put 
a heavy burden on the tenants by prescribing a 95 per cent interest 
on defaults.” | | TEE 

It is curious that, despite the strong plea-for extending. the 
Permanent Settlement downwards and limiting the powers of the Zemindars, 
both Dutt and Vidyabhusan were strongly opposed to the new cesses on land 
revenue. Cesses were first introduced by the Indian Road Cess Act (Bengal 
Act X of 1871). This Act was followed by the Public Works Cess Act. of 
1877. The maximum rate initially was half-an-anna in the rupee on the 
annual value of lands or the annual net profits from mines quarries, 
tramways, railways and other immovable property.  Somaprakash was 
strongly against. the cess on the ground that such imposition would go 
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against the promise made in the Permanent Settlement Regulation not to 
increase the land revenue." Dutt supported this view in his Economic 
History, but by that time his whole view on the subject of land revenue 
and rents had changed. - 


^ -Tis interesting to inquire what happened between 1874 and 1900 
to bring about this change in Dutt's views on the zemindari system. In the. 
96-year period, his district experience had become wider—covering 
24 Parganas, Murshidabad, Nadia, Tippera, Burdwan, Bakarganj, Pabna, 
Mymensingh, Dinajpur, Midnapur and Hughli in Bengal and Balasore and 
Cuttack in Orissa. Ten years after he had written The Peasantry of 
Bengal, he was for nearly two years the district magistrate of Bakarganj, 
which was one of the worst areas for subinfeudation of tenancies. His 
experience of Burdwan must have shown him how the big ‘patnidars’ and 
their sub-tenure holders (‘dar-patnidars’, ‘se-patnidars’ and others) oppressed 
the tenants. If experience was an important factor, Dutt’s experience 
should have made the abuses of the Permanent Settlement clearer than they 
were in 1874. | | 


It is however clear that Romesh Dutt’s radical position of 1874 was 
converted into a liberal-moderate political philosophy in 1900—the type of 
philosophy that was behind the views of the landlords and lawyers who led 
the Indian National Congress of those times. It wil be unfair to suggest 
that Dutt in his mature years was imbued by the group interests of the 
social class to which he belonged. But there is no clear indication of the 
facts and forces that made Dutt change his thinking. If it is argued that 
there was in his stand a definite political purpose—of consolidating the views 
of the upper classes against the Imperial power, it has to be admitted then 
that Dutt deliberately resiled from his earlier position of recommending a 
permanent settlement for the raiyats of Bengal Such a permanent 
settlement was recommended for the raiyats elsewhere, and, by the same 
logic, it should have been accepted for Bengal, while still retaining the 
Cornwallis settlement with the Zemindars. There could be an argument 
against the transfer of the surplus from land to the Government rather than 
to the Zemindars, but there was no argument against the transfer of the 
surplus from the Zemindars to the raiyats, or to the actual tillers. 

Today, the student of the nineteenth century land problems of 
Bengal turns to Raja Rammohun Roy's evidence of 1881-82. The availability 
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of Dutt’s writings of 1874 makes it possible to note that forty years after 
Roy had written and eighty years after the introduction of the Zemindari 
settlement, the position of the raiyats had not improved, despite the Act of 
1859. Bengal required a Tenancy Act in 1885, a new Tenancy Act in 1928 
and laws to regulate money-lending and to settle compounded debt burdens 
in the mid-thirties. These laws were all opposed exactly by the same class 
of people who were the beneficiaries of the Permanent Settlement. The 
Congress in 1900 did not want the Permanent Settlement to go and did not 
support legislation to introduce fixity of tenure and rents for raiyats on a 
wide scale. The Congress in the nineteen-twenties opposed the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill and later the Moneylenders Bill and the Agricultural Debtors 
Bull also. 

In 1955, the Zemindari system was abolished, though much remained 
to be done to make the land reforms real and meaningful. One notes 
however that the chain in the evolution of ideas on land reforms ran through 
Raja Rammohun Roy, R. C. Dutt of 1874, Hollinberry, Curzon's Resolution 
of 1902, Azizul Haque’s The Man Behind the Plough of 1989 and the Floud 
Commission Report of 1940. R. C. Dutt's Economic History remains, with 
all its gaps, a classic that has not been replaced by any later scholarly work, 
but his Open Letters appear today to be a special kind of pleading. Of 
much greater value in the history of evolution of ideas in the economics of 
land reforms in Bengal is Dutt's The Peasantry of Bengal of 1874. 
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THE DATE OF VISHNUDHARMOTTARA—A RECONSIDERATION 
- Karl Khandalavala 


The date of the Vishnudharmottara has long been a matter of 
controversy. Stella Kramrisch regarded it as a text of the seventh century 
A.D.' Priyabala Shah mainly by reason.of certain astronomical calcula- 
tions suggested the fourth century A.D." But astronomical data as she 
herself remarks can be a somewhat risky basis though the fourth century 
dating happens to coincide with our viewpoint. Sivaramamurti on the 
basis of certain iconographical references suggested? the Kushana-Gupta 
transition period, which historically would be from the end of the reign of 
the Kushana Emperor Vasudeva II about A.D. 280 to the beginning of 
the Gupta era in A.D. 390. m 

The author of the Vishnudharmottara admits to have drawn from 
earlier sources though what those sources were we do not know. It also 
seems that the text of the Vishnudharmottara has been added to in course 
of time probably by later copyists. Our own theory, however, is that the core 
of the Vishnudharmotiara belongs to the early Gupta period somewhere 
between 320 A.D. and the end of the fourth century, Our reasons are as 
follows. 

R (1) In the Pratimalakshana of the Vishuudharmottara, Chapter VI, 
adhyaya 50, it is stated in the third sloka with regard to Sakra (Indra) : 
Riean sera Arafa: 
“that -his (Sakra’s) forehead should be adorned with an oblique ae 
|. Thereafter in the seventh sloka it is stated - : 
aaa a aera aAa ST - 

“and his (Sakra’s) three-eyed (feature) has been spoken of by Sambhu (Siva) 
the God amongst Gods”. Priyabala Shah seems to. interpret this seventh 
śloka as follows : 

“He (Sakra) having three eyes is to be raed in the case of 
Sambhu". | 

Sivaramamurti interprets it as seals 

“this text also explains that his (Sakra’s) triple-eyed aspect is after Sambhu”. 

While this may be the intent of the śloka, its correct translation is 
as given herein above. It seems that what the author has sought to 
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convey in this somewhat enigmatic passage is that Siva, who himself has 
three eyes, as is well-known, has spoken that Sakra also has three eyes 
in the manner in which he (Siva) himself has three eyes. The reason why 
Siva spoke thus of Sakra can only be conjectured. Possibly it was to 
suggest that the "great god of gods" (Siva) has projected Sakra from his 
own being and thus he has three eyes like Siva himself, It may be an 
emphasis on the supremacy of Siva. Since earlier in the third sloka 
describing Sakra it is stated that Sakra's eye on the forehead should be oblique 
it is a fair inference according to us that the interpretation of the third and 
seventh slokas, taken together, is that Sakra’s third eye on the forehead must 
also be shown horizontally to conform to Siva's eye on his forehead. Now, 
Siva himself in the Vishywdharmottara is described as having three eyes 
(adhyaya 48, $loka 4) but without reference to the one on the forehead 
being horizontal and accordingly it may be queried why does the 
author of the Vishnudharmottara not say in terms that the third eye on 
Siva’s forehead is horizontal while describing the attributes of Siva.. But 
this may well be due to the fact that at thetime when the Vishnudharmottara 
was written the iconography of Siva with his third eye to be placed 
horizontally on his forehead was so well-known to artisan guilds that it did 
not require specific mention but that when describing Sakra the. author 
thought fit to stress thàt Sakra's eyes on the forehead must also be shown 
horizontally. It has to be remembered that the Vishnudharmotiara was 
meant principally for guild artisans. It was not a guide book for the public 
in general as suggested by Stella Kramrisch. 


Now a review of the sculpture of the Kushana period shows that 
Siva is always depicted with his third eye placed horizontally on the 
forehead. A dated image (Fig. 1) which is a late Kushana period sculpture 
from Kausambi has Siva's third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 
The date 139 in the reign of the Magha ruler Bhimavarman must be 
referred to the Kushána era of 78 A.D. and not the Gupta era of A:D. 390. 
All the sculptural qualities of Fig. 1 betoken its late Kushana associations. 
The Kalachuri era of 248 A.D. cannot be countenanced in the Kushana 
region in the third and fourth centuries. Therefore, the date of this image 
is 78+ 189=217 A.D. towards the end of the Kushana period. But even 
when the Kushana rule -was on the wane and small kingdoms rose to 
power, and even after the end of Kushana sovereignty right upto the Gupta 
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era commencing in A.D. -320, it wasthe Saka era of A.D. 78 that continued 
to be in use in all the regions, where Kushana rule had prevailed. “This 
generally accepted view seems to us to be correct. In the Gupta period 
commencing from: A.D. 890 we find that Siva’s third eye is almost 
invariably placed vertically on the forehead save in one rare instance, which 
is the terracotta head of Siva (Fig. 2) rightly ascribed by Pratapaditya Pal 
to the Gupta period and it is no doubt an early Gupta head.: The conclusion 
to.be drawn is that in the early Gupta period and thereafter, save in isolated 
instances like Fig. 2, Siva’s third eyes came to be placed vertically on his 
forehead contrary to the implied though not explicit requirement of. the 
Vishnudharmotiara according to which this third eye should be placed 
horizontally on the forehead. Accordingly it can with some reason be 
contended that the core of the Vishuudharmottara was written ata date in 
the third century and in any event not later than the early fourth century. 
If the author of the Vishnudharmottara was writing his treatise in the fifth 
century A.D. or later, then he must have been only too well aware that in 
the fifth century and thereafter the third eye on the forehead of Siva was 
invariably shown as vertical and consequently he would not have laid down 
the injunction that Sakra’s third eye should be placed horizontally on the 
forehead as in the case of Siva for such an injunction would then have been 
contrary to the consistent practice of the fifth century and thereafter at 
which period of time a departure had been made from the later Kushana 
period formula of placing the third eye horizontally on his forehead. A 
Gupta period Siva linga of c. A.D. 400 in Cave No. 4, Udayagiri, Bhilsa, 
has the third eye on the forehead in a vertical position. 


It is too much to suggest that the author of the Vishnudharmottara 
may have preferred the earlier injunction followed in the Kushana period 
and ignored the consistent practice of the sculptors of the late fourth century 
and of the fifth century, and even thereafter, of placing Siva’s third eye 
vertically on the forehead if he had written his treatise in the fifth century 
or thereafter. "a 


Thus we have to all intents and purposes a terminus ad quem for 
the text of the Vishuudharmottara namely as being not later than the end 
of the fourth. century A.D. Incidentally, the third eye on the forehead 
continued to be placed horizontally in Nepalese ines of Sakra: even 
during the late medieval period. 
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Even though we may be able to establish a terminus ad quem for 
the Vishnudharmottara,the question remains whether or not Sivaramamurti 
is justified in regarding it as a third century A.D: text. Certain other 
references, however, to be considered hereafter do tend to suggest that the 
third.century would be too early a date. However, it must be conceded that 
Siva’s third eye placed horizontally on the forehead isa Kushana 
characteristic and only very rarely seen even in the early Gupta period asin 
the case of Fig. 1. By c. A.D. 400 Siva’s third eye has become vertical as 
at Udaygiri, as already observed. Since there are hardly any Siva images 
between A.D. 320 and c. A.D. 400 what may have happened was that. 
when the Vishnudharmottara was written the author relying on some 
earlier text and the presence of Kushana images of Siva with the third eye 
placed horizontally on the forehead naturally assumed that this should be 
the correct position for the third eye of Siva but in actual practice, for some 
reason which is not clear to us, the Gupta sculptors from about A.D. 400 
began to place the third eye of Siva vertically on his forehead. May be this 
departure from Kushàna practice was occasioned by a desire to emphasize 
and distinguish the third eye on the forehead so that all the three eyes of 
Siva should not be horizontal. It may be noted however, as pointed out to 
us by Dr. D. C. Bhattacharyya that in the context of the Vishnudharmottara 
the god “Sambhu” mentioned in the seventh sloka of adhyaya 50 of Chapter 
VI should be a reference to Brahma and not Siva with which interpretation 
Sadashiv Gorakshkar is in agreement. In that case it would be Brahma 
who says Sakra has three eyes one of which is to be shown horizontally on 
his forehead. But even so the intention, though not explicit, can still be in 
the not always easily interpreted text of the Vishnudharmotiara that Sakra 
is "three-eyed" in the manner that Mahadeva (Siva) is three-eyed for _ 
Mahadeva is earlier in the text described as “three-eyed”. At the time when 
the Vishnudharmottara was written Sakra was a subordinate god compared 
to the great Mahadeva who is dealt with more extensively in thetext before 
the author deals with Sakra. The three-eyed aspect of Great Mahadeva 
was of such prime importance that when Sakra is given three eyes it can 
only be in the mariner of the three eyes of the supreme Mahadeva. 


It is now necessary to consider certain other iconographical features 
mentioned 1 in the Vishnudharmottara to arrive at a conclusion. 


(2) In the Chitrasütra section of the Vishnudharmottara it isstated 
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in adhydya 42, Sloka 51.as follows: : 
"Rivers should be shown i in human form ‘with full pitchers in their 
hands and their knees should be bent. Their vehicles should also be shown”. 
`; In the same Chitrasütra section referring to the ocean the text says 
in adhyaya 49, Sloka 53-54 as follows : 


"Ocean should be shown as best Jiu men a holding a a 
containing jewels in the hands. At the place the halo, the water ms the 
ocean) should be represented". 


.At the Udayagiri caves, Bis: Madhya Dudes: to the side of thé 
great Varaha panel showing the boar incárnation.of Vishnu is a depiction 
of the two river goddesses. Ganga and.Jamunà in human form with full 
pitchers in their hands, with knees bent and standing-on their vehicles the: 
makara and the tortoise. Just below them the standing figure. of -Ocean is 
seen: holding’ a vessel, containing jewels, in the hands. ‘There is no halo, 
but wavy lines of the water: appear against the figure of Ocean (Fig. 3). 
This representation of the river goddesses and the Ocean, which cannot be: 
later than 402 A.D., is so strikingly close to the iconographic requirements. 
of the Vishnudharmottara that it seems as if the.sculptor was conversant. 
with the Vishnudharmottara and had followed it closely. in depicting the 
panel in question. . If this be. correct then again we have a terminus ad 
quem of circa 400 A.D. for the Vishnudharmottara. So faithful a sculptural 
rendering of the text.can hardly be, we feel, a matter of coincidence. Since 
the sculptural concept. of, the two river goddesses on their vehicles is one:of 
Gupta origin and since the Udayagiri panel is the earliest known sculpture 
depicting the two river goddesses on their respective vehicles, and so also is 
Ocean as described in the Vishnudharmottara, this circumstance would 
suggest that the Vishnuudharmottara is a-fourth century text. As far as 
we are aware river goddesses on their vehicles and the Ocean against 
the wavy lines of the waters, all corresponding to the injunctions in the text 
are not seen in the third. century A.D. Having regard.to what we have 
already. stated about the horizontal third eye of Siva his forehead not being 
seen in that position after the early Gupta period and the description of the 
two river goddesses and the Ocean at Udayagiri probably sculpted.. a 
little before or about A.D. 400 a likelihood arises that the Vishnu- 
dharmottara text was written at some period of time between 320 A.D; 
that i is the commencement of the Gupta period. and. E. 400 A. D. 
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| (3) Another factor to consider is what the Vishnudharmottara 
states about Narasimha in the Pratimalakshana section in adhyaya 78, 
Sloka 2-4. | m 

“He has the face of a lion and the body of a man. He has a halo 
around him. Hiranyakasipu should be placed on the lap of the god who 
is tearing out his entrails". 

Now there is a sculpture from Kondamotu, Andhra Pradesh, at 
present in the Archaeological Department of the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh at Hyderabad showing Narasimha not in anthropomorphic form 
but in zoomorphic form (Fig. 4) This sculpture is usually regarded and 
rightly so as a fourth century Pallava sculpture and its form suggests that 
it was made earlier than the writing of the Vishnudharmottara text which 
requires Narasimha to be in anthropomorphic form. "Though we regard 
the Vishnudharmottara as a text written in northern India it was of such 
importance that it was no doubt known also. to southern artisan guilds. If 
this surmise be correct then the Vishnudharmottara must have been written 
subsequent to making of this Narasimha sculpture which appears to belong 
to the second quarter of the fourth century A.D. 

(4) Inthe Chitrasiira section, adhyaya 37, sloka 5, dealing with 
‘Universal Monarchs’ (Chakravartin) it is stated that they are to be 
portrayed with webbed fingers and toes. 


Now, Chakravartins, as is well known, are not only temporal 
universal monarchs but also great heaven-sent universal teacliers of Dharma 
such as the Buddha. It is not till the Gupta period that we find images of 
Buddha with webbed fingers, the earliest dated example being the Buddha 
in the Lucknow Museum which was the donation of the nun Jayabhatta 
and bears the date 280* which cannot be the Gupta era having regard to 
the characteristics of the image, but must be the era of 78 A.D. thus 
bringing the date of the image to 358 A.D. 


In all probability the Gaya Buddha’ dated A.D. 384 (64 2-890) also 
had webbed fingers but the hands are broken. This injunction with regard to 
webbed fingers also suggests a fourth century dating for our text, probably 
mid fourth century. The webbed fingers are not seen in the Kushana 
period. 

(5) In the Chitrasütra section, adhyaya 37, sloka 9, while dealing 
with various forms of the eyes there is a reference to the ‘bow-shaped’ 
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eye (Chapakara) and further in sloka 13 it is stated that the ‘bow-shaped’ 
eye is to be shown when the eyes are set downwards in yoga. These 
injunctions apply to Gupta sculptures of the Buddha image and the 
earliest examples wherein the bow-shaped eyes set downwards in yoga 
are seen is the Lucknow Museum Buddha of the nun Jayabhatta, referred 
to above, dated A.D. 358 and the Gaya Buddha of the year A.D. 884. 
These injunctions are not to be seen in Buddha images of the second 
and third centuries A.D. This circumstance also suggests a fourth 
century date for the Vishnudharmottara since it would appear that 
the sculptors of the Lucknow Museum Buddha and the Gaya Buddha 
followed this text, and this injunction is consistently observed throughout 
the Gupta period and even thereafter. Incidentally, the Gaya Buddha in our 
opinion is undoubtedly a Mathura sculpture exported to Gaya like many 
other sculptures from Mathura. 


(6) In the Crane. adhyaya AQ, okü 9-10, it is. stated that 
Vidyadharas are to be drawn in Bhadra proportions and moving in pairs 
with their wives and wearing flower: garlands and jewels. This injunction 
is seen commonly in the Gupta period.in the fifth century A.D., and not 
earlier. This would also suggest that our text is more likely to be a. fourth 
century one. rather than one written in the third century during the 
Kushana-Gupta transition period. 


(7) In the Chitrasitra, adhyaya 42, $loka 54, it is stated that 
‘personified weapons’ (4d yudha Purushas) should have their respective 
symbols on their heads, This again is a Gupta period feature of the fifth 
century A.D. and accords well with our mid fourth century dating. This 
feature is not seen in the Kushana or Kushana-Gupta transition period. 


(8) In the Chitrasüira, adhyaya 49, sloka 58, it is stated that 
mountains are to be depicted with ‘clusters of large rocks’. The earliest 
example where this injunction is followed is a late fourth or very early 
fifth century sculpture in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, depicting 
Krshna raising Mount Govardhan? which is depicted in the form of flat 
block-like rocks. Here again we find support for. a mid fourth century 
dating. This injunction is also continued in the late fifth century Vakataka 
paintings of Caves 16 and 17 at Ajanta painted between A.D. 485 and 500 
and those of Caves 1 and 9 painted i in all probability between A.D. 595 and 
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550 whén Vakataka: rule was $ restored from the setback it received about 
A.D. Big 5. v X o^ s 2 peso Seng ecd e de lC. queat ue 
5 Tt^i$ not séen in the Kushana or transition periods. Sto. d Adi 
` Oüe- ‘disconcerting’ "factor ` ds "that Sürya' is described in the 
Pratimalakshana, adhyaya . 67, sloka 2, as being i in ‘northern dress’ and: 
wearing a moustache, Now Sarya, is always in ‘northern dress’ in both the | 
Kushana and Gupta petiods but we know of only” one sculpture ‘where he is 
shown with a moustache namely the Sürya i in the Mathura Museum of the 
Kushana period. We have not come across Sürya with a moustache | in the 
Gupta period. May be this injunction was borrowed ‘by the adthor of the 
Vishnudharmottara from an earlier text but was not adhered. to by Gupta 
period sculptots when’ fashioning images of Sir ya, nor by most of the 
` Kushana sculptors. ^" ene 


We have to express our indebtedness to icem for indica- 
ting inthis. work on the Chitrasüira various. lines of reasoning with 
‘regard to the date of the Vishnudharmottara including some of those which 
‘we have dealt with herein and which: we have further elaborated in support 
‘of our proposition that‘the:-Vishnudharmoitara is probably:a mid: fourth 
century: text differing to this extent only that Sivaramamurti regards ‘it as 
“ever earlier namely as bélonging ito the Kushana-Gupta transition period. 
We hope that scholars of iconography who happen to:note our lines 
of reasoning: may -be, able to. throw -further, light on the. problem either to ` 
.confirm our suggested dating or, refute the same. . She d EN" 
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Terracotta head of Siva, Early Gupta period. Second 
quarter of 4th century A.D. 

Courtesy : Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Nasli & 
Alice Heeramanek Collection. 





Fic. III 
Ganga, Yamuna and Ocean. Udayagiri Canes, Bhilsa, circa 400 A.D, 


Courtesy : American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi, 
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E has long been believed, and not by the romanti¢s ‘alone, ‘that if we 
want to gain a true ‘insight into Human nature, it is useful to. ‘study it in its 
‘natural’ or primitive state. . Uhis, to be sure, is not enough, ‘for it. is quite 
as important to study ' ‘man’ S nature in its growth and development. | But 
thefe are a few things which are more é easily. understood when we. consider 
‘and contemplate the childhood ðf the huriàn race. ZEN l 
2. í Man reveals himself by the way he looks at nattire. F cüerbach, in 
The Essence of Christianity, used ‘an! interesting. analogy to ‘explain a 
kindred idea. Thé sun'looks differént from different planéts, but it 18 the 
Same sun. ` “Hence each planet has i in its Sun the mirror of its own “nature.” 
Nature too must look different to” ‘different animals. and even to man. at 
different ' stages of his development, T he way. in which N ature ‘appeared, to 
man in his ‘Childhood was a reflection of man’s own primitive nature. 
; “The fundamental difference between the attitudes of modern ‘and 
ancient man as regards the surrounding world i is this : for modern, scientific 
man: "the phéhomenal’ ‘world is’ ‘primarily an ‘It’; for üntient--ánd also for 
frimitive--mian ‘it is à "Thou." So wrote H. and H. A. F rankfort i in à book 
on The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (The University ðf Chicago 
press; 1946). Ido not know-if this is the best^wdy ‘of : stating the matter. 
‘Tt ,does-not: bring out adequately the-awe that man iri hi$ childhood felt” in 
the presence of nature. Perhaps it:tr ies to understand‘ primitive arid ancient 
iman a little tóo much in the light of a certain idea'of réligion of thè modérn 
mind.“ Yet this very linking up.of: es rapi “arid the modern: gives’ ‘thát 
‘statement a certain value: . > ` +. sc EY bot Ube aa 
‘The primitive.man felt thie | préserice: of a‘ vital force, a- spirit, in all 
‘things around him, animate.as well as inanithate, and he félt:within himself 
something: of the-'same spirit; In this ¢éntext, it is interesting to note how 
‘psychology and-physiology have cominon roots beyond -what“is. immediately 
visible. ` The human foetus in its intrauterine development i is known to pass 
oe stages POSEE EUE fish, reptiles and non-primate. rnamrials before it 
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takes the likeness of the human species, thus reproducing strangely within a 
short space what science recognises now as a very long evolutionary process 
running through millions of years. It is as though we retain submerged 
physical memories of that long evolution extending back beyond our 
emergence as man.. Running further back we can trace these various forms 
of life as themselves arising from the earth and the sea and fire and then 
the sky beyond. 

It is not much use trying to speculate if we have a kind of genetic 
memory built into our physical frame. But there is little scope for doubt 
that primitive man did not feel that he was one thing and the rest of the 
world another. He rather felt that there was a spirit which embraced 
everything and which connected him with all things around him as by a 
mysterious force. This force he knew to be far greater than himself, so it 
was not simply a question of his existing side by side with other objects 
impregnated by the same spirit of nature, but in his moments of communion 
. with objects symbolising that spirit he felt that his own force was greatly 
enhanced. Some eminent sociologists like Durkheim have tried to explain 
this in terms of a social function. But as Malinowski pertinently points 
out in Magic, Science and Religion (1948), even in primitive society the 
strongest religious moments sometimes come in solitude. It is possible that 
society reinforces and uses for its own purpose a potentiality that was 
already in man. | 


Nature, with its mysterious power, presented two aspects to ancient 
man, which made a profound impression on his religion. In one aspect, it 
personified vitality or the secret principle of life. From nature, man got 
his daily bread or his subsistence. It is only to be expected that man will 
have the same feelings towards the earth as the child has towards its 
mother. Worship of the Mother Goddess, representing nature's fertility, is 
a common feature of many ancient religions. In some cases, the Mother 
Goddess has a consort, who is but her partner in the same sense as the 
fertilising sun is a partner of the earth. Isis the Egyptian Mother Goddess, 
for instance, had Osiris for her consort. On this view, the Mother Goddess 
and her consort do not stand for two distinct principles, but they essentially 
represent the same- principle. 


But nature has also a second aspect which provides a distinct and 
separate element in religion, While the earth is enchanting and changeful, 
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full of colours and sensuous forms, intoxicating as well as invigorating, 
there is above the clouds an unchanging sky, pure and unblemished, 
representing an ideal of a very different nature. On this view, the sun is no 
longer simply a fertilising mate of the earth ; 1t is a source of that fire which 
destroys impurities, of light which symbolises pure knowledge, an uplifting 
force which keeps us above the daily and fearful temptations of the world. 
Considered thus, the marriage between heaven and earth celebrates the union 
of two contrasted yet complementary principles, which, like prakriti and 
purusha, have represented the two poles of man’s religious consciousness 
from ancient times. Organised religion has been used for a variety of 
purposes in various times. But from records of man’s response to cosmic 
phenomena from early times and in different parts of the world, we get a 
picture of man’s primitive spiritual needs which cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. A kind of passionate love, even a drunken state of enchantment with 
nature, balanced by a desire for poise and detachment and inner calm, 
appears to be a principal factor of man’s spiritual consciousness. 

If man derived nurture from nature, he was also haunted by 
spectacles of nature’s many dark, wanton and frightful acts of cruelty and. 
destruction. He was attacked by serpents and ferocious carnivores, 
swallowed or tossed around by floods and storms, plagued by painful 
diseases of the body and no less of the mind, and punished, for no fault of 
his own, by fires, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and other terrible 
calamities. As a result, primitive man developed towards nature violently 
mixed feelings. His adoration of nature combined with incómprehension 
and fear, his hankering to appropriate all the elements to himself with 
instinctive caution and deep mistrust. 


Prisoner of dark forebodings, primitive man yet had, by contrast 
with all other creatures, an active, practical intelligence and an incomparable 
sense of wonder. 


The physical and biological bases of these qualities are now fairly 
known. The structure of the human brain has a story to tell. One 
investigator, trying to characterise that structure, has called it the triune 
brain. In evolutionary terms, one can distinguish between three layers or 
successive formations of the brain. "The earliest part of the brain, which 
MacLean calls the reptilian complex (or, simply the R-complex), man shares 
with reptiles. The.second layer is the limbic system, which: humans share 
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with. mammals. Finally, surmounting the rest of the brain, and. distinguishing 
man as man, is the neo-cortex,, which, in ey Sani ELS, is the:most 
recent addition to the structure of the. brain. E o de c QS 


.But. why did man have to develop such an diferte and # comple 
brain’ structure:? In terms of his evolution: the answer has to be that it was 
necessary for his survival. The ancestors.of man, the early apes, once used 
to live in forests. Then came a time when the forests began to. dwindle. 
Some among the early apes continued to stay in the forests-.arid their 
numbers are declining, The species from which man descended came out of 
the forests and struggled to.exist in the plains. Here man had to compete 
with other animals which, in many respects, were incomparably his superior 
in the struggle for. existence. . These other.animals. could run-faster'ánd 
had much’ stronger teeth and claws. But: man had one advantage, the 
strength of his weakness, in that he stood on two legs, which set--his hands 
free, This meant that he.could look ahead while other animals sniffed and 
smelt. From his erect position, he could survey-a wider area, ‘set his- sights 
on a wider horizon, and.so plan better. This, to. begin with, was perhaps 
only a small advantage, although it started a latent capabilityc;which in 
course of time assumed great:significance. Of more immediate consequence 
was the fact that man could.use his hands to grasp things, sticks and stones: 
for example. This enabled man tó start out as a hunting animal: Slower 
in locomotion than .the.dogs and the big cats, wolves and tigers, and more 
unstably balanced on his two legs, man's peculiar. advantage lay 4n--his 
thumbs, which enabled him not only to. grasp things -firmly, -but . gradually 
to‘ develop. an unrivalled. skill in.fabricating tools and weapons, which more 
than compensated him for his other. physical weaknesses. . Added to this 
came his power of speech, which laid the basis for a more complex social 
organisation. and a capacity to hand down and. so to perpetuate à more 
complex tradition than might have been possible otherwise. ‘For all. this, 
the structure of his brain had to be in line with his evolutionary task. This 
can be simply illustrated. ' There are, as we know, special areas of. the brain 
dealing with particular sensory, cognitive or motor functions of the human 
being. It is significant that. ‘measured ` as a Proportion of the whole, the 
amont of area in the human brain taking care of. the fingers, particularly 
the thuinb, and the organs of speech, is. outstandingly large. i 


- 


E here- is. another peculiarity. of man which needs: special mention, 
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The human animal has a much longer period of childhood and a longer 
period, therefore, during which its senses and faculties are trained. This 
too has a physiological basis. In his study of The Naked Ape (McGraw-Hill, 
1967), Desmond Morris points out that when a young monkey is born 
"its brain has already attained seventy per cent of its final adult size. 
The remaining thirty per cent of growth is quickly completed in 
the first six months of life .... Our own species, by contrast, has at 
birth a brain which is only twenty-three per cent of its final adult 
size. Rapid growth continues for a further six years after birth, 
and the whole growing process is not complete until about the twenty- 
third year of life.” Now, this has tremendous consequences for the life of 
imagination of mankind. It is in childhood and early youth, when our ways 
of thought and practice have not yet hardened into set habits, that our 
curiosity is most alive and the world still remains plastic and lends itself 
readily to the play of imagination, and so the soil of human consciousness 
is ready for new ideas to take roots and sprout. 


A long childhood that was man's lot and its accompanying 


circumstances made necessary the rise of a system of family among early 


men. The background in which man emerged as a hunting animal was 
noted above. Normally these hunters went out in groups or packs, as many 
other animals also do. But unlike other animals, females tended to be 
excluded from groups of human hunters. The fact that the human baby at 
birth had, proportionately to the body, a large head made the process of 
coming out of the womb more difficult and painful than in the case of other 
animals, After birth, again, the human infant needed a much longer 
period of ‘child care’. It thus became necessary to build a base where 
mother and child would remain confined while male adults would go out in 
search of food. This was the beginning of the family, a most important 
development in the growth of human society. 

There is an idea that there was some kind of equality in this early 
stage of society. Thisis parhaps not strictly correct. There was, to begin 
with, a sort of natural inequality based on age. The fact that the young of 
the human species takes a much longer time to attain maturity and has also 
to pass through a longer period of training, though not as long in ancient 
times as now, makes this dependence of children on parents a fact.of some 
importance, The parent-child relationship is the earliest model of unequal 
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status. The relationship between man and woman is slightly more difficult 
to characterise. In early family system in the society of hunters, as already 
noted, it is the males who typically went out in search of food while nursing 
mothers stayed behind. The idea of equality, taken in its mechanical 
sense, suggests that one person is a perfect substitute for the other for all 
practical or relevant purposes. But man and woman are not substitutable 
for each other, as every man or woman knows. From early times, the 
relationship between the sexes was one of organic solidarity. The descrip- 
tion in terms of equality or inequality is not a complete description of such 
relationship. However, to the extent that woman was economically 
dependent on man, she could be considered as not his equal. | 

Primitive family was the earliest model of a miniature human 
society. Rousseau called it “the most ancient" and "the only natural” form 
of society. When he said that "tout était bien, sortant des mains de l'auteur 
des choses ; tout dégénéra entre des mains de l'homme", it is this ‘natural’ 
form of society, and by contrast the subsequent history of man, that the: 
French philosopher had in mind. It will be useful to linger for a moment 
and consider Rousseau's illuminating hint. | 

Hobbes had described life in primitive society as nasty, brutish and 
short. This it very well might have been. `But there was one thing 
Specially attractive about primitive family. The natural affections of 
man were sufficient to hold it together. The care that a mother bestowed 
on her children, the attraction that man and woman felt for each other, the 
feelings that tied children together and joined them to their parents, were 
not.forced but came naturally. There might have been exceptions ; but 
this presumably was the dominant fact, or those families would not have 
survived in that otherwise difficult and ‘brutish’ environment. 


Rousseau talks of ‘conscience’ as a divine instinct, which can be 
traced back to the early stage of society. Primitive family was not simply 
a nursery for children, but it provided the mould within which human 
morals took form and developed. Even today it happens quite often that. 
the surest way to understand and elucidate high moral principles is. to put 
them in the simple context of the family. As familes were joined together 
to form a tribe, and tribes to form larger human communities, problems: 
arose because these larger societies could no longer be sustained by ‘natural’. 
sympathies alone, : Within a family the ‘common good’ is immediately seen 
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as such and usually accepted by all ; in a large society things are less clear. 
Our judgements get warped and hypocrisy comes in as a homage that vice 
pays to virtue. In primitive society of Rousseau's conception, conscience, 
instinctively perceiving the common good, naturally combined with freedom. 
In societies as they are constituted today, this 1s no longer the case. Ina 
sense, the picture of early society given above 1s an idealised picture and 
the roots of psychological conflict can be traced back even to the state of 
nature. But then the real question is not whether Rousseau’s vision of 
primitive society is historically accurate, The main point is that he stated 
in a memorable form a fundamental condition of an ideal society and, at the 
same time, helped formulate a basic problem of modern society. 


The idea of ‘progress’ as developed by a brilliant line of 
philosophers from Condorcet through Saint-Simon to Marx, with Bacon as 
an illustrious precursor, belonged essentially to the intellectual climate of a 
city-bred rationalist culture. It constituted a criticism of that traditional 
culture against which it rose in reaction. Both Saint-Simon and 
Marx had a clear conviction about the progressive role of industry, 
economically as well as culturally. But a different approach represented 
by such diverse thinkers as Rousseau or Ruskin developed side by side. 
Rousseau looked into the state of nature and saw there an image of an 
ideal society. It might be thought that Marx did much the same, only in 
his picture ‘primitive communism’ acted as a substitute for the state of 
nature. There is, however, an important difference. What Marx derived 
from primitive communism was a model of a society free of private 
property, class division and exploitation. For Rousseau, by contrast, 
primitive society had an important message because it represented an 
essential harmony between human nature and the mode of man’s existence. 


Some will fail to see any point in that distinction since there is for 
them nothing like a fixed human nature. But this is obviously a wrong 
way of looking at the matter. There is such a thing as mental sickness 
resulting from a lack of agreement between the mind and its environment. 
The roots of human nature run through hundreds of thousands of years. 
There are inclinations of the human mind and basic needs which can only 
be ignored at tremendous cost to society and human happiness. Every 
persistent pain that the mind suffers isa kind of a crying out of the soul 
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THE NORTH-SOUTH DEBATE* 
A. K. Dasgupta |. 


The traditional relation between the developed countries and the 
developing countries has been based on what may be called the market 
theory. Goods are to pass from one region to the other at prices determined 
in the international market. The pattern of trade would thus depend upon 
the play of reciprocal demand and supply on the part of the trading 
countries. . Since the developing countries are primarily exporters of raw 
materials, their export prices would depend upon the rate of expansion of 
industries in developed countries and the ease with which these export goods 
could be produced. Similarly capital movements, and hence international 
investments, are to be guided by the relative rates of interest and profits, 
given the degree of risk. Investments, if they were to be risk-free, would 
thus move to regions over which the investing countries, could exercise some 
degree of political control. The entire system was based on the working 
of a market mechanism which was supposed to lead to an efficient inter- 
national division of labour. Individual countries, under the system, are to 
specialise in the production of goods in which they are supposed to have 
special advantage, considering the endowment of resources. Where land 
and labour are abundant relatively to capital, agriculture would geta 

relatively larger stimulus, and where capital is relatively abundant, 
manufacture would be encouraged. The result, according to the traditional 
doctrine, is that through exchange of goods as such each country would reap 
the benefit of the resources of others, not only in terms of prices but also in 
terms of incomes. Labour would tend to be less abundant, and therefore 
wages will be higher in countries specialising in agriculture, and capital 
will tend to be less abundant, and profits higher, in countries specialising in 
manufacture, than if they were left to themselves. On the other hand, 
insofar as any of these countries would find it difficult, on account of 
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shortage of capital, to exploit indigenous natural resources, investment would 
flow in from the capital abundant countries, attracted by the prospects 
of profit. ! 
Experience has shown that this traditional international economic 
order is a.chimera. The normal procedure of depending on the fruit of 
economic progress transmitting itself, through trade, to less developed 
countries has proved to be unavailing. The industrialised countries no 
doubt got the benefit of the natural resources that the raw material 
producing countries possessed; there has indeed been a progressive 
improvement in the conditions of production in these countries, leading to a 
progressive improvement in the condition of living. The underdeveloped 
countries, on the other hand, remained more or less as they were. The gap 
continued to widen over the years. What went wrong ? 

That the industrialised countries could benefit from contact with’ 
the less developed countries is easily explained. First, they had an assured 
supply of raw materials, thanks especially to the political control that some 
of them had over their colonies. Secondly, the natural resources that the 
colonies possessed ` awaited exploitation and thus offered investment 
opportunities to the metropolitan countries. Plantation and minerals, for 
example, where these investments moved, had an extensive international 
market and yielded large profits. Further, it was open to the investors of 
capital to repatriate these profits to finance industries at home. Thirdly, 
the pattern of international division of labour which grew under the old 
order proved to be biased. Expansion of the market offered increasing 
‘scope for large-scale production and technological innovations of which 
, advantage was taken by countries specialising in industry. Experience 
shows that the principle of Increasing Returns applies more to industry 
than ‘to agriculture. Metropolitan countries had thus not only larger 
"finance at their disposal but also a larger scope for introducing ES 
and hence revenue-raising, methods of production. | 

By contrast, there was stagnation in the rest of the world. First, 
production in which they specialised was less amenable to technological 
progress, and whatever possibilities there were of using better methods 
could not be exploited on account of lack of indigenous capital. Secondly, 
such surplus as would arise from industries where foreign capital operated 
was hardly available for internal expansion.  Thirdly, they grew 
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cumulatively weaker in their bargaining power vis-a-vis the industrialised 
countries. Itis of the nature of exchange between two unequal parties 
that the terms of trade tend to move away from what may be considered 
as normal ; it works in favour of the stronger party and against the weaker 
party. The process tends to be cumulative. 

| This precisely is what has happened in the feld of international 
trade and investment as a historical process. The western industrialised 
countries grew more and more prosperous, while the rest of the world, 
comprising about 70 per cent of the world's population, remained 
undeveloped. The gap between the two widened increasingly. We have 
thus the spectacle of a world divided into rich nations and. poor nations, the 
disparity in per capita gross product between the two groups being on tke 
average of the order of 12 to I, as estimated for the year 1970. 

The situation is inherently unstable. If the instability remained 
concealed before, it was because the poorer countries were politically 
subdued. When the erstwhile colonies became. nations, the contradiction 
came into the open. The weaker nations, as a group, are now anxious to 
change the old order ; the common platform that they are seeking is to urge 
the establishment of an order under which there might be a reversal of the 
traditional trend. Broadly, the new order envisages a planned transfer of 
capital and technology from the developed countries, and a controlled 
international price system for primary commodities. favourable to countries 
producing. them. The deliberations at international conferences since the 
formation of the Third Bloc centre essentially on these demands. The 
object is for the developing countries to be able to cover up the deficiencies, 
which they have inherited from the past, in respect of capital and —— 
and in respect of terms of trade. | 


B 


The debate on a new international economic order—the North-South 
debate, as it is often called, has come to the forefront in recent years, even 
though: the awareness on the part ofthe international community of the 
depressed conditions of a major segment of the world population and of the 
need for some kind of a balance between the richer nations and the 
poorer: nations has been visible since soon after the last Great War. The 
United . Nations -Conference on Trade and Development, with its Group 
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of 77, has given it a fillip, apparently being encouraged by the success 
of the Organisation of the Petroleum Exporting Countries in raising . 
oil prices. The demand for the establishment of a new international 
economic order has received recognition in the Declaration of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations atits Sixth Special Session held in 1974. 
It has been also endorsed by the prestigious Brandt Commission which 
submitted its report recently. It is now agreed that artificial props are 
needed in the form of transference from the richer nations to the poorer 
nations, if anything like an international economic balance is to be secured 
within a measureable length of time. 


Whether it is direct foreign aid, or export of technology, or again 
an integrated commodity programme, involving the creation of a fund for 
maintaining buffer stocks towards the control of raw material prices, the 
demands of the Third World ultimately boil down to a unilateral transfer of 
resources from developed countries to the developing ones. Take the case 
of technology transfer. Itis notas if the advanced techniques, as they are 
employed in the West are to be carried over direct to the developing 
countries. It is clear that these modern techniques, which are mostly labour- 
saving, are unsuitable to the conditions of under-developed economies which 
suffer from unemployment on account of an excess supply of labour. The 
idea, if transfer of technology is to be at all beneficial to developed 
economies, is to create centres of research for a more appropriate 
technology. And this would require finance. Similarly when the 
developing economies talk of stabilisation of their export prices, they surely 
mean stabilisation at higher levels than the market mechanism would 
warrant. Their demand thus entails sacrifice of finance on the part of the 
importing countries. 

The obligation which these demands throw on the developed 
. countries is enormous, when account is taken of the fact that the under- 
developed regions comprise the majority of the world’s population and that 
they are abjectly poor. The UN development decades urge a transfer of 0.7 
per cent of the gross national product of the developed countries as “official 
development assistance”. The estimates are based on the assumption of an 
over-all growth rate of 6% per year and a per capita growth rate of 3.5% 
per year for the developing economies as a whole. Experts put the targets | 
at still higher levels. . In a study conducted by Wassily Leontief, under the 
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auspices of the United Nations, it is estimated that thé over-all growth 
rate in developing economies has to be of the order of 6.9 per cent, and the 
per capita growth rate of the order of 4.9 per cent, if a modicum of 
international economic balance were to be secured by the end of this century. 
And this, it is estimated, would involve an investment rate of 80-85 per cent 
of the gross domestic income of these economies over the next two decades. 
The gap contemplated would thus be anything like 20 per cent of the 
domestic income of the developing countries, taken together, assuming that 
their domestic savings were of the order of 10-15 per cent. 


III 


What are the prospects of an agreement on these demands ? In the 
early post-war years when the intensity of "cold war" was severe, there was 
a distinct political incentive for foreign aid. There was an urge on the part 
of the warring camps, through offers of economic assistance, to enlarge 
their respective spheres of influence. The urge had an economic support 
also. In those days there was a fear that post-war demobilisation would 
result in a slack in demand and a possible depression of the sort that the 
industrialised countries of the West had experienced in the inter-war period. 
One way to fill in the demand gap, it could be thought, was to create ari 
export surplus, even though it might be in the form of free gift. Foreign 
aid would, on this supposition, be of mutual benefit to the donor as well as 
to the receiving countries. In those early years the initiative seemed indeed 
to be coming from the developed countries themselves; if there was.a 
bottleneck, it would seem to arise rather from deliciencies in the 
preparedness, and hence the absorptive capacity, of the poorer countries. 
One does recall the enthusiasm with which economic experts from 
prospective donor countries would offer themselves to assist their 
counterparts in the receiving countries in devising strategies for negotiating 
aid, The experience of India during the Second Five Year Plan, for 
example, corroborates this ; the actual assistance received for the Plan 
exceeded the most liberal expectation of the planners. 

These favourable conditions no longer exist. The cold war -has 
changed its complexion ; it is more mature now, arid hence more open. 
With the passage of time, moreover, the contending parties in the conflict 
do seem to have realised that economic aid as such is not.an effective 
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instrument of winning political allegiance. Further, on the economic front, 
experience of the developed countries has been contrary to anticipation ; 
"cold-war" itself, with the consequent armaments race, has been enough to 
push the domestic economies of some of these countries to a state of 
inflation. The problem in these economies now is to curb rather than to 
create demand. Thus, while the demands of the developing nations for 
external finance, and their capacity to absorb it, have increased enormously, 
the enthusiasm of the donor countries has visibly waned. The flow of aid 
no doubt remains a continuing phenomenon. But the extent of aid remains 
meagre relatively to the requirements of the developing economies. The 
target of the development decades, modest as it is, remains yet a far cry. 


It is often thought that, whatever sacrifice foreign aid may mean 
to developed countries in the short run, its effect in the long run is 
beneficial. Foreign aid, it is thought, is of mutual interest to the donor as 
well as the receiver, when its long-run impact upon the world economy is 
taken into account.. The Brandt Commisssion takes its stand in favour of 
foreign aid particularly on this doctrine of mutuality of interests. There 
is an element of truth in this. Insofar as transfer of resources and 
technology from the North results in higher levels of income in the South, 
it has a favourable repercussion upon world trade; the market for 
manufactures expands, and exports, of developed countries are stimulated. 
However, this is not the whole truth. If it were, there 15 no reason for us to 
believe that the incentive would not be allowed to work. It is true that, 
as the levels of income of developing countries rise, its expenditure on 
imports also rises ; the marginal propensity to import, asthe economists cal] 
it, tends to be positive. There is, therefore. a possibility that higher levels 
of income that initial aid-stimulated investments would generate would 
ultimately result in an expansion of the market for exports of developed 
countries. To what extent, however, ‘the stimulus to exports would 
compensate for the initial sacrifice on the part of aid-giving countries is 
uncertain. First, the marginal. propensity to.import on the part of the 
developing countries which would be associated with a given increase in the 
level of their income would depend upon the pattern of development which 
they chose. If the pattern of development chosen is of the "import 
substitution" "variety, as India's approach to planning, for example, has 
been, and perhaps still is largely, its. impact on world trade. would surely 
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tend to be less favourable than is suggested by the theory of mutual 
interest. A country’s demand for imports is. likely to be lessened, or 
in any case its growth is checked, if progress takes place in: such of 
its industries as are initially weak. No wonder that there has been a 
tendency on the part of the aid-givers to 'tie' aid. Secondly, even 
assuming that the developing economies have a pattern of growth 
which is conducive to an adequate expansion of world trade, there is 
no knowing as to which of the industrialised countries would benefit 
from the expansion, and to what extent : the fear is not illegitimate 
that while a larger proportion of aid might be coming from the’ West, the 
benefit that would result from the expansion of trade would go more to the 
East. The insistence on the part of the US Secretary of State, in the recent 
Special Economic Session of U. N. General Assembly, that Soviet Russia 
should be asked to increase its assistance to developing countries can 
perhaps be understood in this light. It seems evident here again that the 
West-East tension is linked rathes closely.to the North-South debate. 


IV, 


There are, no doubt, areas where action could be taken reconciling 
the interests of both the developed and the developing countries. Stabilisa- 
tion of prices of primary products is one of those items on the agenda of 
the New Order on which an international consensus would appear to be 
achievable. Limiting the range of fluctuations in the prices of commodities 
that enter into the costs of manufactures is certainly in the. interest not 
only of the producing countries, but also of the consuming countries. The 
latter should welcome a measure which relieved them of the uncertainties 
of the commodity market. The finance needed for the maintenance of 
buffer. stocks, if the policy is accepted, is naturally to be shared by 
the trading parties according. to their respective abilities. So far so good ; 
the principle is in accord with the practice that the US Government has 
been. following for a long time in the field of agricultural prices. The 
dispute arises concerning the levels at which the parities are to be 
maintained. The idea behind the "integrated commodity programme", as 
sponsored by the developing nations at the UNCTAD; is not merely to 
ensure stable prices for their products, but surely also to get them. fixed. at 
higher levels than their normal trends would suggest. It is this latter. for 
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which.consensus is difficult to obtain. The demand, as one Western critic 
has put it, is for “something for nothing". Clearly it is so, if one accepts 
the current -trend as sacrosanct. Now, of course, there is no warrant for 
this supposition ; who ever would argue, for example, that oil prices, -as 
they obtained before the OPEC hike, were “just” prices ? Yet insofar as 
the perception as to what is "just" price varies as between consumers and 
producers, as it does here so conspicuously, there is conflict. 

There are also areas,—use of international commons, for 
example, where a policy is conceivable which benefits the South without 
causing injury to the North. The demand for the appropriation of rent 
arising out of the recovery of sea-bed minerals and its distribution among 
the developing countries according to their needs is a case in point. 
Similarly the proposal for the reform of the International Monetary Fund, 
so as to establish what is often called “SDR link” purports to offer benefit 
to the. South ; carefully administered, it should not cause injury to the 
North—the link only enables the Fund to divert the SDRs, of which it is 
already in possession, towards development finance, relieving it of the 
rigidity of its present quota-based distribution system. 

Foreign aid, or loans at concessional rates of interest, will no doubt 
continue to receive acknowledgement as a canon of international finance. 
But indications are that its role in the economic development of the South 
wil rather be less significant in the years to come. An institution once 
formed does not die, but it does often stagnate. So, one fears, will it be 
here. The institution of foreign aid has ceased to have its old appeal, either 
political or economic. And moral appeal, although not altogether non- 
existent, is yet to be a persistent force in world affairs. 


Nor is conflict on the commodity front easy to resolve. The response 
of the North to the demand for an integrated commodity programme is 
lukewarm. Let alone concessions on terms of trade, the tendency 
in industrialised countries today is towards increased protectionism. It may 
seem somewhat paradoxical that countries which have acknowledged 
financial aid as a.part of their international commitment should be resisting 
any concession when it comes to terms of trade. The paradox may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that whereas in the former the gift is open, in the 
latter it remains concealed, if at all it is recognised as having the character 
of a gift ; the donor perhaps wants his benevolence to be perceived. One 
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is thus driven to the conclusion that if concessions on terms are tobe secured 
in commodity trade, it has to be done through unilateral action on the part 
of producers. It is here that the combination of developing countries 
becomes relevant. 

The model before the Group of 77 is the OPEC. But itis a difficult 
model to repeat. The OPEC is a category by itself. The countries 
comprising it have an identity of interest, and the commodity involved is 
unique. The Group of 77, on the other hand, are a heterogeneous body, 
comprising countries which are at different stages of economic development. 
They have further to deal with diverse commodities. It is all very well for 
them to agree in principle to put up a case in international forums for an 
integrated programme. The problem becomes complicated when it comes 
to the choice of commodities and the levels at which their prices are to be 
stabilised. The members of the Group are not sellers of the same set of 
commodities. They are a mixture, and their interests vary—indeed such 
is their constitution that a given course of action on the commodity front 
may benefit some and injure others. A spirit of give and take within the 
Group is thus needed for the success of a commodity programme. Will it 
be forthcoming ? 


This brings me to the crux of the matter. The concept of a New 
International Economic Order specifies a certain structural change in the 
economic relation between developed countries and developing ones, which 
involves a redistribution of the world’s wealth in favour of the latter. It 
aims at the establishment of an order, suchas it would tend to be if we had 
a world government. The Brandt Commission indeed imagines as if we 
had one, and asks if it were not feasible to devise a system of international 
taxation on a sliding scale according to a country's ability. The concept 
rests in the ultimate analysis on moral considerations ; rules of justice 
prescribe that the rich should contribute to the amelioration of the poor. 
However, if there is a case for transference from the developed to 
developing countries, there is also, by the same token, a case for transference 
from the less developed to the least developed countries. "The principle of 
justice is a universal principle, applicable not only to the relation between 
the North and the South, but surely also to the relation between countries of 
the South among themselves. How is the OPEC to behave in its dealings 
with the non-oil developing countries ? Will the relatively more industrialised 
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among the developing countries show to their less fortunate partners in the 
North-South debate the kind of understanding that they would have the 
North show to themselves ? The test of the genuineness of the non-aligned 
movement, or of the economic confrontation of the Group of 77 lies in what 
answers emanate to questions like these. The demand of developing 
countries for a New International Economic Order will acquire credibility to 


the extent that they are prepared to accept the implications of the rule of 
justice in their dealings amongst themselves. 


A PLEA FOR TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
M. L. Upadhyaya 


The Indian Law Schools have so far been exclusively preoccupied 
in teaching courses of immediate relevance to a practising lawyer and have 
paid very little or no attention to developments significantly affecting the 
working of law and legal institutions. The growth and development of 
Environmental Law and Urban Law have been influencing considerably 
our notions of individual freedom to own and use private property. Gone 
are the days when one thought of having absolute control over his private 
property and entertained the notion of making such use of his property as 
he pleased. Gone also are the days when property meant power. To-day 
property is more of a liability and entails a social responsibility too onerous 
to discharge. Economic and social planning so as to achieve the national 
goal of economic development requires social control of ownership of 
private property. Social control of property envisages a number of 
restrictions on the ownership and use of property. Environmental Law and 
Urban Law impose a number of restrictions on the ownership and use of 
property. It is indeed a matter of regret that our Law Faculties have been 
blissfully oblivious of developments of such far reaching importance. 

Mr. Justice Muthuswami Iyer had lamented the poverty of the 
legal curricula as early as in 1885 in the following words :— 

“Law is hitherto studied in this Presidency more as an art 
-founded on certain arbitrary and technical rules than as a 
science which consists of principles laid down for protectiug 
human interests in various life relations.” 

The University Education Commission popularly known as 
Radhakrishnan Commission also regretted that in this country it is not 
realised that Law has to be studied as a science but to be practised as an 
art. The Law Commission of India in its Fourteenth Report submitted as 
far back as in 1958 suggested reorientation of the syllabi so as to relate 
the same to the changing needs of the society. The University Grants 
Commission in its publication of 1979 on modernisation of Legal Education 
entitled, "Towards a Socially Relevant Legal Education" suggested inclusion 
of several new courses of topical interest. "a 
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The importance of teaching a course on environmental law at least 
in the industrial townships should be appreciated by all concerned. The 
menace of pollution of air and water in industrial towns is assuming 
dangerous proportions. The need to curb and control the menace has been 
universally accepted. It is also universally recognised that law is the only 
effective instrument to curb and control the menace of pollution. While it 
is easy to devise a suitable legal structure for the purpose, it is difficult to. 
implement and enforce the law in an area as sensitive as this. To ensure 
full implementation and effective enforcement of the pollution control law, 
it iS necessary to impart meaningful and worthwhile education of the 
subject so as to train a cadre of personnel fully aware of the dynamics of 
law in this area. | 

It is being increasingly realised that it is one of those areas where 
mere enacting a piece of legislation is not enough. Unless the enactment 
of a legislation of this type is preceded by a strong public opinion creating 
an all round awareness of the role and purposes of a particular measure, 
the law will simply remain a dead letter on the statute book. 

It is indeed a matter of satisfaction that largely due to the effort of 
the United Nations, there is a growing awarness of the need for an environ- 
ment free from pollution. In the United States of America, right to a 
habitable environment is regarded more important than the fundamental 
rights. The Courts have held that the State should give due weight to 
ecological considerations in reaching decisions affecting the environment. In 
the Scenic Hudson case, the Federal Power Commission's decision to grant a 
licence to construct a power plant in the Hudson valley was set aside because 
the Federal Power Commission had failed to take into account the 
environmental aspects of the matter. The Court in this case added that 
the rights of the public in environmental protection must receive active and 
affirmative protection." 

It is, therefore, not surprising that in 1969 the United States 
Congress enacted the Environmental Policy Act elevating the public 
interest in the environment to the status of a legal right. The Act expressly 
recognised that each person should enjoy a healthful environment. All 
agencies whose activities affect the environment are obliged to show that 


ecological impact of their plans does not impair the developing environmental 
right. 
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Ecological considerations are also woven into various measures of 
urban law regulating town planning, zoning, land use and the like. The 
cri de colur of T.S. Eliot in his famous work, "Murder in the Cathedral" 
that “clear the air, clean the sky, wash the wind” seems to be the guiding 
principle of the modern environmental policy. The owner of aplot of land 
or factory cannot claim the right to befoul the environment, pollute 
adjoining air and water, dispose at will of sewage and sludge. 


Notwithstanding the growing awareness of the need for pollution 
free environment and inspite of the setting up of an United Nations 
agency to make the member States more vigilant in this regard, a news item 
appearing in a Calcutta weekly recently highlighted the Canadian grievance 
in this respect in the following words :— 


“A new ‘enemy’ is threatening to embitter the relationship 
between the United States and Canada. Going by the name of 
‘acid rain, this is an odourless, tasteless pollutant and: has 
already ‘killed’ 250 lakes in Ontario, Canada and another 50,000 
are in danger of totally polluted. The acid rain is said to be 
caused by industrial emissions from oil refineries, power stations 
and other plants as also from the smoke released by vehicles. 
The Pollutants—mostly nitrogen and sulphur—get transformed 
into clouds and then descend, with disastrous results.’’* 


In India happily the importance of the subject had been realised 
quite early. It was in June, 1948 that the Ministry of Health of the 
Government of India had appointed the Environmental Hygiene Committee 
with wide ranging terms of reference. The Committee submitted its: report 
in 1950 and made significant recommendations, among others, on R 
following aspects : 

(a) Town and village planning 

(b) Water supply 

(c). Collection and disposal of community wastes 

(d) Light and air 

(e) Pollution of streams, lakes and beaches | 

(f) Industrial environment 

(g) Hygiene of the rural environment 


wuts 


It also suggested adoption of suitable measures for. mmc mS 2nd 
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administration of oe control machinery and for training the personnel to 
make it a success.” 

‘The government in india recognised the use of law as an effective 
instrument to control the menace as early as at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and enacted the Bengal Smoke Nuisance Act, 1905.* 
The subject has of late attracted national attention. The water (Prevention 
and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974 has been uniformly in about twelve 
States. The Central Board and the State Boards created under the Act have 
been functioning for about eight years now. Asa follow-up measure to the 
United Nations’ Conference on Human Environment held at Stockholm in 
sweden in 1974, legislation to control pollution of the air had become 
necessary and accordingly the Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) 
Act, 1981 was enacted. The same has come into force from 16th May, 
1981. 

One may also here refer to another significant development which 
elevated the national concern for a pollution free environment to the 
Constitutional status. The much maligned Forty Second Amendment to the 
Constitution inserted a new article namely Article 48A in Part IV of the 
Constitution containing directive principles of state policy and another one 
namely 51A(8) making it a fundamental duty of all citizens to protect and 
preserve healthy environment. 

| The Indian Law Institute, New Delhi mounted a seminar in 1977 
to discuss various aspects of legal control of environmental pollution and 
suggested among other things that steps should be taken to teach environ- 
mental law in our Law Schools. Indeed, a model syllabi covering various 
aspects of environmental law was placed before the seminar for 
consideration. The aim was to include in the syllabi not only the local 
statutes as part of the municipal law but also to cover related aspects of 
international and comparative law. A synopsis of the courses to be covered 
has been printed in the proceedings of the seminar. 

A look at the courses that could be included in the general rubric 
of environmental law shows that not only that there is scope for a course 
in the law curriculum but one may also plan for a comprehensive diploma 
course on the subject including the related aspects of town and country 
planning, sanitation, zoning, land use etc. 

It is regrettable that the Bar Council-of India while formulating its 
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proposals for a new pattern of five year course did not include the subject 
of environmental law in the list of even optional subjects. Even so, the 
Universities are free to include a new subject as one of the optional 
subjects. The details of the aspects to be covered could be worked out and 
decided upon by each University keeping in view the local needs of the State. 
But the proposed syllabi must include a study of the two central 
Acts, namely the water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974 and 
the Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1981 and other related 
legislation on town and country planning, land use etc. The syllabi for a 
course to be taught by a University such as the University of Calcutta could 
cover related aspects of the Bengal Municipal Act, the Calcutta Corporation 
Act, the Calcutta Improvement Trusts Act, the Calcutta Metropoliton 
Development Authority Act, the Motor Vehicles Act, the Bengal Smoke 
Nuisances Act. etc. The teachers teaching the course of this kind could 
assess the role of these authorities in the light of the growing concern of 
the public for an environment free from pollution. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that the Government of India, 
realising the importance of the subject has created a separate department 
for environment and ecology and is initiating measures to teach a course on 
environmental law and has invited the Universities to help fulfil this 
objective. 'The time is, therefore, propitious and we must make the best 
use of it. 
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OF pene AND LICENCE IN INDIAN ART | 
D. C. Bhattacharyya 


The Citrasüira section of the Visnudharmottara, an art treatise 
generally ascribed to the Gupta period, is a valuable document of the 
techniques and aesthetics of ancient Indian painting and sculpture. In view 
of the importance of the work as a source-book of Indian art history, many 
scholars have made a special study of the text'. But it being a highly 
specialized work, a sound technical knowledge of the subject is required to 
break through the enigmatic terms and phrases used in it. Moreover, the 
context of each of the statements made in the text requires to be grasped 
properly in order to appreciate the propriety of the thoughts it is; supposed 
to contain”. Some of the terms and expressions of the work have eluded 
the scholars in view of their failure to read into the context and also 
because sometimes they remained blissfully unconcerned about the 
inappropriateness of the interpretations they could offer as an exercise of 
scholarly prerogative. 

The Citrasütra section of the Visnudharmottara contains lists of 
attributes and drawbacks contributing respectively to the quality (guna) and 
defect (dosa) of art. There are two versions of it, one appearing in chapter 
41 between verses 7 and 9, and the other in chapter 48, verses 17 to 20. In 
both the cases, the qualities (gunah) are mentioned in only one verse and, 
strikingly, the verse virtually is the same”. Omissions and commissions are 
to be found only in respect of the enumeration of the defects (dosah). For 
instance, vindurekhaiva and samviruddhatva and mdnavakarata of the list 
in chapter 41 are substituted by sihülarekhatva, vakrarekhatva, and 
varnanam samkarah in chapter 48. Whether these are substitute-terms or 
new replacements 1s a question which we will not enter into right here. The 
interpretations given to these terms and expressions by different scholars 
are known to us'. They have, however, quite often differed from one 
another. But it cannot be claimed that whatever has been said so far in 
this connection is necessarily definitive. The interpretations in some of the 
cases could be improved upon only if the terms and expressions concerned 
are read not in 1solation, but with full reference to the context in which they 
have been used in the text. Moreover, the overall artistic approach of the 
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Visnudharmottara has to be kept in mind in order to get the sense 
actually made through each of the terms and expressions. 

Kramrisch has translated the expression Varnünam samkarah as 
“improper juxtaposition of colours"*. Priyabala Shah interpreted it to 
mean “mixture of colours (i.e., confusion of colours)", and according to her, 
“probably varmaünüm  samkarah and ‘samviruddhatva are identical". 
In a general way, varndndm samkarah refers to the impropriety or 
confusion of colours applied in the art of painting. But the statement 
of the Citrasūtra in respect of the merits and demerits of citra 
seems to have relevance to art in general, and not merely to painting. 
Thus the expression varndndm samkarah seems to have a wider connotation. 
It is well-known that the expression varnasankara, in the Indian context, 
has a sociological implication. It refers to the phenomenon of the birth of 
illegitimate offsprings due to intermarriages not sanctioned by the society. 
Even in the Bhagavadgita there is censorious reference to varmasankara 
which, according to this work, is an outgrowth of licentious behaviour of 
the people of the society’. It further states that varnasankara causes 
annihilation of the tradition of the family and of the race?. This view has 
also been expressed time and again in the Manusamhita® and other Smriti*® 
texts which .played a dominating role moulding the social attitude in 
ancient India, It is not unlikely that the expression varnandam samkarah, 
used in the Citrasatra of the Visnudharmottara to refer to the defect of art, 
is the same as varnasankara of the Bhagavadgità and the Smriti literature 
where it has been used with a sociological connotation. 

Colour or varna in painting has been referred to in the Citrasütra 
of the Visnudharmottara as an attribute of appreciation by the common 
people (tare janah) who are neither academicians (@caryah) nor connoisseurs 
(vicaksanah) of art**. Thus it seems that although the Citrasuira contains 
a detailed discourse on colour in painting, it was not too fastidious in 
respect of the use of colours, not even in their mixing. Not that it hands 
out to the artist a sort of a licence, but it definitely concedes ample liberty 
to them in matters of colour.. It has to be kept in mind that the 
Visnudharmottara, in its Natyasutra, while speaking on the primary and 
intermediary colours, categorically admits that numerous intermediary 
colours could be produced by imaginative (bhavakalpanaya) permutation and 
combination of the primary colours", The same statement has been 
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repeated even in its Citrasütra section with the additional provision that, in 
the mixing of colours, the artist has the freedom not only to go by 
his imagination (bhdvakalpanaya) but also by his own intelligence . 
(svabudhya)*’. 

Another point needs mention in this connection. In the 
Visnudharmoitara, even in its Citrasitra section, the word ranga is used 
freely as a synonym for varna in the sense of colour**. Two important 
chapters of the Citrasüira are given the titles like Rangavyatikara and 
Rangavartana’*, although the former, if not the other one too, primarily 
discusses various aspects of colour in painting. This should not be explained 
merely as a coincidence. The use of the word ranga in the sense 
of colour seems to be intentional, and it perhaps has some bearing on the 
aesthetic outlook of ancient India in respect of colour in painting. The 
word ranga, meaning colour, has attached to it a sense of amusement, 
mirth or play*®. The mixing or blending (vyattkara) of colours is, as if; a 
sort of a ranga or. playful exercise of imagination (bhavakalpana) and 
intelligence (svabuddhi), as implied by the title like Rangavyatikara given to 
the chapter discussing the primary colours and their numerous (sátasah or 
sankhyaih) permutations and combinations in painting. The interrelation- 
ship between citra or painting and nátya or dance and drama highlighted 
by the Viswudharmottara*’, is not merely a theoretical proposition. It is 
based on the aesthetic experience of both painting and. drama being 
essentially a playful amusement (ranga) meant either for the citrasala 
(painting gallery) or the rangasala*® (stage-cum-auditorium). , It has to be 
appreciated that the sense of splendour, conspicuity and variegation attached 
to the word citra*’, even in the Visuudharmottara’®, is due to the unlimited 
playful scope or potentiality of colour in painting. 

In the light of ancient Indian aesthetic approach to colour, as 
presented in the Visnudharmoitara, it is unlikely that the Citrasütra would 
advocate for a strict codification for the mixing of colours in painting, the 
violation of which is to be regarded as a defect (dosa). The acceptance of 
the meaning of the expression varnánam samkarah as "improper juxta- 
position of colours" or as “mixture of colours (i.e., confusion of colours)", 
as suggested respectively by Kramrisch and Shah, will virtually contradict 
the basic-aesthetic principle of colour that the Visuudharmottara stands for. 
After all, the very association of a sense of impropriety or confusion with 
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any activity is indicative of a censorial approach from the point of view of 
a sacrosanct norm. But the Citrasütra does not present any such view, not 
at least in respect of the mixing and application of colours in painting. 
Rather it seems to offer ample liberality in this direction. That the 
appreciation of colour has been mentioned in it as the privilege of the 
commonalty (stare janah)** is indicative of the fact that colour was not 
the item requiring any formal attention. In respect of colour the concern 
of the Citrasütra does not seem to be as much for its proper mixing or for 
avoiding any confusion in its application, as it perhaps was for the richness 
(adhya)** of the resultant visual impact on the popular mind. 

Thus the expression varnānām samkarah does not seem to 
contain any direct reference to colour, the use of the word warna 
notwithstanding. It presumably conveys the sense of varnasankara of the 
Bhagavadgita and the Dharima$üsiras, meaning the violation of the 
traditional norm. In other words, varnünam samkarah means the violation 
of the traditional norm in art, and not of painting alone. The 
Visnudharmottara is essentially an exposition of the tradition of art as 
laid down in the Sastras.** Its approach throughout has been one of 
criticism of whatever is against the tradition (fürvüparaviruddha).* It 
has disfavoured contradiction (samwiruddhaiva)" in art and whatever 
makes it unnatural (sammukhatva).*° According to it, that art is the best 
(prasasta) which follows the norms (laksanasamyuktam)*" and the con- 
vention (niyama). It has, however, conceded ample liberty to the artist, 
but not-as a licence. Immature or unqualified deviation from the traditional 
line has been regarded by itas a demerit (dosa) in art. In the sociological 
terminology, this is what is known as varnasankara or libertinism or 
licentious approach. The Visnudharmottara, it seems, conveys the same 
sense through its expression varndndm samkarah, while enumerating the 
demerits the artists are to avoid. The failure to do this-amounts to the 
abuse of the visual language (anyarthata) which relegates (varnabhrasta) 
art to obscenity (aslilam), as pointed out elsewhere in the Visnu- 
dharmottara."" According to it, art in general, not merely painting, is a 
play (ranga) of imagination (bhavakalpana), but, at the same time, it is a 
discipline (fastra) conditioned by the tradition (pürvüpara) ‘To it 
improvisation was never an apology for impropriety, although it was 
liberally indulgent towards free play of imagination in artistic expressions. 
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The understanding of this is crucial for an appreciation of the aesthetics 
of Indian art. | 


10. 
11. 
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This point has been emphasised in Bhattacharyya, D. C., "Indian Art History and the 


SilpaSástras", Proceedings of Workshop in History of Art, ed. Ratan Parimoo, 
Baroda, 1977, pp. 128ff. 

Ch, 41 v. 9 has the following : - 

Sthünapramaàga bhilamoho madhuratvam vibhakiatà | Sādriśyańı ksayavriddhi ca 
gunüscitrasya kīrtitān J] 

Ch. 43, v. 19 has the following : 

Sthénam pramdnam bhülambho madhuratvam vibhaktata | Sadrisyam ksayavriddhi ca 
gundstakamidam smritam || 

Both quoted from Shah, op. cit. = 

Kramrisch, op. cit, pp. 52 and 6l ; Shah, op. cit., pp. 128-29 and 137. Also, 


Chakravarti, J., Techniques in Indian Mural Painting, Calcutta, 1980, pp. 112ff. 


Kramrisch, of. cit., p. 61. 

Shah, op. cit., p. 129. It has to be mentioned that here Shah twice refers to the 
expression varndndm samkarah as varnasamkara, without justifying why this 
equation has been made. 

Bhagavadgita, Canto I, verse 40: 

Adharmabhibhavat Rrsna pradusyanti kulastriyah 

Strisu dustüsu varsneya jàyate varnasankarah 

Ibid., verse 42 : 

Dosairetath kulaghnanam varnasankarakarakath 

Utsddyante jatidharmah kuladharmdsca sasvatah 

Manusamhita, Ch. 10, verse 24 : 

V yabhicdrena varndnamavedyavedanena ca 

Svakarmanünca tyagena jàyante varnasankarah 

E.g., Visnusamhità, Ch. 16, verses 1-7. 

Visnudharmottara, Part ILI, Ch. 41, verse 11: 

Rekham prasamsantyácàryà vartanàm ca vicaksanah 

Striyo bhüsanamicchanti varnádhyamitare janàh 
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Ibid., Ch. 27, verse 9 © 


Ekadvitrisamayogadbhavakalpanayd tathà 
Sankhyaivantaravarndnam loke kartum $akyate 
Ibid., Ch. 40, verse 17: 


-Pirnarangavibhagena bhàvakalpanyà tathà 


Svabudhyà karayet rangam Sataso 'tha sahasrasah n 
Here we take the reading pürnaranga of the Mss. A.B.V. in preference to the 
reading pürva (? vam ) given by Shah, because the former reading takes us nearer 


the sense of primary or full colour which obviously is the peas intended in the 


verse concerned, 

Interestingly, in Ch, 27 which is a ae of the Ne section, the word used is 
varna, whereas in Ch. 40 belonging to the Citrasütra section, the word used throughout 
is ranga, but in both the cases, the meaning implied is that of colour. That the word 
ranga has been used in Ch. 40 in the sense of colour, and obviously as the replacement 
for the word varga, can be known from the following expression of the verse 14: 
tatastu rafijayedrangairyathasthününurüpatah. 


` Visnudharmottara, Part III, Chs. 40 and 41. 


Williams, M. M., A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1974 ed., p. 862. 

E.g., Ch. 35, verses 5-7, Ch. 2, verses 4-5. 

The word ranga has been used in the sense of the stage in a drama, as is evident from 
the following expression of the Visnudharmottara, Ch. 27, verse 47 : Hetipramokso 
na tu rangamadhye karyo bhavetparihivavamsamukhya. It is significant that in the 
same chapter, almost throughout, the word ranga has otherwise been used in the sense 
of colour. The implied sense of colour as a play or amusement is thus brought out, 
if we take into account the fact that in Ch. 40 the word used in the sense of colour is 
ranga, obviously a substitution for varna. 

Williams, of. cit., p. 396. 

E.g., the expression in Ch. 41, verse 15: Pramdnasobhabhirahiyamanam kritam 
bhaveccitramativa citram, Here the word citra has been used simultaneously in two 
capacities, first as a noun in the sense of painting, and then as an adjective meaning 
beautiful, splendid, or variegated. 

Visnudharmottara, Ch. 41, verse 11 quoted above in note No. 11. 

Ibid. The attribute of a good painting, in terms of colour, is referred to as the 
richness of colour (varnddhyam). 


In this connection reference could be made of Ch. 2, versel; Ch. 5, verse 27 ; 
Ch. 44, verse 1. 

Visnudharmottara, Ch. 15, verse 13 categorically states as follows : parvaparavirud- 
dham ca yacca lokavigarhitam. It means that people despises all that does against 
the tradition. 


Samviruddhatva is referred to as one of the defects of painting (citradosa) in Ch. 41, 
verse 8 of the Visnudharmottara. 
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Ibid., Ch. 43, verse 30 contains the advice to discard whatever is unnatural (sammu- 
khatvamathaitesim citre — yathádvivarjayet) The interpretation of the word 
sammukhatva as unnatural has been given by D. C. Bhattacharyya in his paper 
“Demerits of Painting according to the Visnudharmottara”, read at the International 
Seminar on Gupta Art, held at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benaras in 1980. It is due 
for publication in the Proceeding Volume for the Seminar. 

Visnudharmottara, Ch. 38, verse 24 (citra laksanasamyuktam praSastam sarvamu- 
cyate), verse 27 (salaksanam citramusanti dhanyam). 

Two rules (niyama) ate fundamental in art. These are the rule of form (r&paniyama) 
and the rule of propriety (mamnaniyama), as given the following expression of Ch. 42, 
verse 12 of the Visnudharmottara : mananiyamatah káryà ripaniyamatastatha. 
Visnudharmottara, Ch. 13, verses 13-15. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE & CLINICAL RESEARCH* 
A. K. Basu 


It is a great honour to be asked to deliver the first Nilratan Sircar 
Memorial Oration on the occasion of the first celebration of the Foundation 
of the College which bears the hallowed name. | 

I have vague and somewhat hazy recollection of Sir Nilratan 
Sircar's august personality. When I was a very young school going boy, 
Ihad seen him visit our ancestral Shyambazar house to meet with my 
grandfather, the late Dr. Chunilal Bose, either to discuss Calcutta 
University matters or for professional reasons. These sessions were long, 
penetratingly discursive and we children were struck by wonder and áwe at 
the patience, perseverance and yet gentle nature of this great man. 

From a humble beginning as a Licentiate in Medicine of the 
Campbell Medical School, Nilratan Sircar rose to supreme heights in the 
medical world in India. His interests however were not confined to medicine. 
It ranged over education in general and even to the development of national 
industries. He was one of the first Indians to become the Vice-chancellor 
of Calcutta University, a rare distinction in those secure British days; 
he was responsible for the development of national education trust which 
saw the blossoming of the Technical Institute at Jadavpur and still later the 
Jadavpur University. His entrepreneurship in fostering several nation 
building industries gave him much anguish and cost him dearly in later 
years. 

The outstanding clinical acumen for which Nilratan Sircar was so 
famous rested upon two of his qualities—his powers of observation and sense 
‘of touch and secondly the prolonged amount of time that he would devote 
in analysing the case in hand both with regard to diagnosis and therapy. 
He was indeed a true clinician par excellence and hence it was that 
he was able to gain the people’s trust in such large measure. 

It was most appropriate that when the old Campbell Medical School 
was upgraded into a Medical College, Nilratan Sircar’s old disciple 


* This forms part of the “Nilratan Sircar Memorial Oration” delivered at the 
first Foundation Day function of the Nilratan Sircar Medical College, 3rd February, 1983. 
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Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, then the Chief Minister of the State, would 
consecrate the name of the new College after his preceptor. I was very 
honoured when relatively in my earlier years, I was selected to organize and 
head the new department of surgery. I have extremely pleasant recollections 
of the five years that I spent here as the professor of Surgery. I had very 
congenial and cooperative colleagues, the late Prof. Amalananda Das, Prof. 
Nalini Ranjan Konar, Prof. A. K. Saha, Prof. Hiralal Saha, Prof. S. N. De, 
Prof. Satyabrata Bose and others, each of whom made outstanding 
contributions in their own fields. I consider this period as the most 
rewarding years of my clinical life. 

In selecting the subject for this oration, therefore, I thought it would 
be appropriate to discuss about “Clinical Medicine & Clinical Research”. 
I thought that on an occasion like this, which it seems to me is a moment 
of taking stock of life time pursuit of clinical medicine by a clinician 
interested also in clinical research, it would be appropriate if I talked 
to you about the virtues and vagaries of this branch of our speciality and 
dwelt at some length on scientific research in this discipline. 

I would also like to discuss with you as to how the avocation that we 
practise can fall into the main stream of true scientific pursuit. I am aware 
of the fact that this Institute under the dynamic leadership of its past. and 
present Principals, has kept the. flame of medical research burning bright 
and enthused, by their own examples, so many of younger workers, The 
pioneering example of this Institute has further emboldened me to critically 
analyse with you the twin subjects of the practice of clinical medicine and 
clinical research on this occasion. 

What is clinical medicine? It is difficult to define it exactly. By 
and large, it can be said to be concerned with investigating, diagnosing and 


treating a disease pattern that a patient may be suffering from at the time.. 


It has, therefore, three connotations. The first is to be able to make a 
judgment of the pattern of the disease by our clinical senses, our eyes, ears, 
nose, sense of touch and feel and perhaps as important, our experience, 
intuition and instinct. 

Having made a preliminary assessment, in most cases, we have to 
confirm the exact diagnosis of the disease pattern by a battery of 
investigative tools that are now at our. command—laboratory tools, 
radiological tools, isotopic studies and many others. ‘The complexity of these 
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investigative processes continue to grow every year ‘and although there is 
general tendency to make them less and less invasive, their sophistication 
and particularly their cost, continue to grow enormously.’ I have only to 
give you examples of ultrasound imaging, gamma camera and computerised 
axial tomography, popularly called Cat-scan to. bring home to you the 
relevance of what I have just said. 

Diagnosis is followed by management and here it is that the clinical 
physician shows his mettle. A knowledgeable and experienced clinician 
will assess the possibilities of the lines of treatment, determine what is best 
for the patient under his charge and apply the same with precision and.care. 
The management may be only with drugs; surgical measures may be 
necessary in many cases or there may be need of other methods of - treatment 
—consider for example, the need for physical medicine in many cases, 
radiotherapy in some and hormonal, immunological: factors may need 
application in others. 

This then is what.we understand by clinical mediciné and as you 
will realize, its scope is vast, its canvas is widespread’ and every day the 
vista is incréasing in different directions. In-fact the diffusion of knowledge 
has been so vast in the last 50 years that it has more than outstripped’ all 
that happened in last 2000 years of human existence. It is not now possible 
for a single doctor to keep abreast of and: practise the frontiers of 
knowledge in every direction and hence the increasing need to concentrate in 
a limited speciality and sometimes even in a fragment of a speciality. We 
have now specialities not of organ systems, such as, ürology or gastroen- 
terology but of one organ, such as, nephrology and hépatology and also of 
single disease like diabetes mellitus and hypertension. ` | | 

While this phenomenal increase in the frontier of — is to 
be greatly welcomed and for an academically minded clinician, there is 
challenge and excitement in keeping abreast of such expanding frontiers, 
the danger for an average busy clinician is that, increasingly he is becoming 
dependent upon machines and complex investigative processes and his 
clinical judgment 1s being blunted and suffering by default.’ For a poor 
country like ours, it would be a tragedy if our average doctors lost this 
essential ingredient in the making of a good physician or surgeon—a keen 
and observant pair of eyes which can make a rough estimate of the disease 
pattern by-looking at the patient, a sharp.pair of. ears which can pick up and 
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analyse obscure sounds by the stethoscope, a sense of touch, smell, feel and 
the most important sense of all, born out of experience, what I have called 
intuition and instinct. | 

Investigative data are all very good but they have to be, when 
necessary, channelised to a particular direction depending upon our clinical 
acumen. Without this, they will, in many cases, be routine, useless, 
expensive for nothing and even often times misleading. The clinician must 
not be a slave to investigative processes. He and his brain must be the 
master and guide the investigations to bring about the most worthwhile 
result. 

In recent years, there has been a tendency in most countries to . 
downgrade the clinicians as not true scientists. They are often described 
more as artisans or craftsmen or at best technologists because they work 
with their hands, eyes and ears and apply their brains, so it is said, less than 
true scientists should. It may be that there is some truth in this accusation 
so far as it applies to the average doctors or who is content to treat his 
patients based on clinical symptoms that have been described to him in the 
years past and depending upon routine laboratory or other investigative 
studies. Consider, for example, the treatment of malaria by the specific 
fever pattern and occasional finding of the sporozates in the blood smear or 
the treatment of duodenal ulcer by the episodic nature of the pain and x-ray 
finding by the radiologist of a deformed duodenal bulb or a possible ulcer 
crater. 

Admittedly this is all very routine and there is very little true science 
about it. I would like to submit, however, that practice of clinical medicine 
can be as intense a scientific pursuit as other fundamental sciences and it 
is for the really devoted clinicians to make it so. 

A fundamental medical scientist in today's context will possibly deal 
with immunogenetics for organ transplantation programme, organic chemi- 
stry for tumour chemotherapy and gas chromatography for prestatic 
endocrinology. A true scientific minded clinician can also extend the 
frontiers of biological knowledge by careful observation, detailed recording 
of data, familiarisation with various biophysical and biochemical alterations 
and the means to correct them at short notice. He should be familiar with 
modern investigative processes but must not be, as I have said, a slave to 
the physical apparatus. He must use his judgment and his action must be 
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guided by that enduring quality—his clinical sense. “To neglect modern 
techniques is to condemn oneself to amateurism and even to frustration. 
To be the slave of technique may be to work a treadmill blindfold. All 
said and done, the major tool must i be the human brain.” (Hinshel- 
‘wood, 1959). - 

I wish to discuss with you for a few minutes the question of "clinical 
research". This is a subject close to my heart and in which I have: devoted 
the major part of my active clinical years. It would be a truism to say 
that very little clinical research of the really worthwhile type has been done 
in this country in the last 90 years. In the main we have only followed 
what others have taught us. We have been content to bask in the scientific 
knowledge imported from abroad. Research is not for us. Others must 
experiment, analyse and substantiate. We will accept as God's truth, the 
conclusions established elsewhere—such has been our. philosophy. . 

A’ partially plausible explanation is often offered. Where are the 
facilities for clinical research in this country. Where is the money, 
material and atmosphere available for such investigation. The truth is that 
what is lacking most of all in nearly all institutions barring a few excep- 
tional ones, is the lack of will and motivation for this purpose. Where the 
motive force is strong, other impediments have not usually stood in the way. 
Our great blessing is the abundance and variety of available clinical 
material in the country and given a sense of direction, a determined 
Clinician can use. the material diligently and intelligently to obtain 
worthwhile results in most LE 9s his study, utilizing simple means 
-but sustained effort. uu t 

` Three things are required for carrying through any type of clinical 
research to a measurable successful conclusion. First, ‘Isolation’ of the 
problem. . This I feel is probably the most important part. The. enquirer 
‘should spend considerable period of time in thinking, learning and. under- 
standing about the problem before he finally accepts it for investigation. 
‘Many research efforts fail. because the problem was vague and diffused to 
start with. The problem should be isolated and clearly defined. If there 
are many aspects of thé problem in question, each should be taken up 
sequentially at a time. The means necessary of tackling such a problem, be 
it either clinical data, or laboratory help or experimental procedures and 
even the time and the duration of the study required, should be gone into in 
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some detail. Only when all the above criteria are considered satisfactory, 
should the study be taken up in earnest. Much time and disappointment 
may be spared, if these essential prerequisites are satisfactorily considered 
and-gone into beforehand, before the actual study is begun. : 
Secondly, recording of data. This requires formulation of a well 
thought-out and carefully planned schedule, where the clinical details or the 
findings of various investigative procedures are incorporated easily and 
systematically. : The data should be documented at the time of investigation 
or shortly thereafter. | 
A word.abóut the methods of observation before the findings are 
documented. - Observations as research techniques should be done by an 
expert. It should be carefully focussed, systematic.and directed to a specific 
purpose. - It should be made at frequent intervals and for clinical conditions, 
should be. done under: as natural conditions as possible. Only if those 
criteria are.fulülled, do the observation data lend themselves to the impor- 
tant and necessary checks -of accuracy, reliability and validity. ` i 
So-far as experimental research is concerned, this depends basically 
on the law-of the single variable. The law of the single variable states that 
if two situations are alike in every respect and one element is added to or 
-Subtracted from one situation but not from the other, any difference that 
results, is the result of the added or subtracted element. It is most important, 
therefore, that for experimental methods to be reliable, the possible other 
variables, except the one to be considered under: the conditions of the 
experiment must be vigorously controlled. This is often times most difficult 
or even not possible and so it is that in biological experimentation, 
reproducible accurate results are seldom obtained in succession.. A broad 
measure of agreement may be possible but on strict measurenient, wide 
variability often becomes manifest. There is at present no method of 
improving this variability pattern except by mass randomization or by wide 
co-operative. trials. Recent results of research projects done on a wide 
sample or co-operative basis that come to mind are the large co-operative 
projects on cancer chemotherapy undertaken by the International Union 
against. cancer, use of salk vaccine in poliomyelitis immunization undertaken 
-in tlie. United States and in our country, use of BCG vaccination in Children 
in the control of tuberculosis infection. | 
‘Thirdly, there are many studies involving. either the natural history 
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of disease or the results of certain operative procedures where long term 
appraisal of the patient is mandatory. A persistent complaint heard in most 
centres in this country is that it is extremely difficult to follow up our 
patients on a long term basis ; that our patients are unreliable and would 
wander from one doctor to another. From my own experience, I can honestly 
say that nothing is further from the truth and that if the clinician is 
genuinely interested in his patients’ welfare and caninstil this sense of 
confidence in his patient, he will get as good a response as it is possible 
anywhere. It has been a heartening experience with me to be able to see 
and follow up in detail so many of my patients on a long term basis for 10 
to 15 to 20 years. 

Lastly, analysis of the data in hand and sound deductions. For this 


: purpose, preparation of master charts where each item of the relevant data 


is sequentially entered is necessary. Considerable thought has to be given 
to the acceptance or otherwise of the deductions which seem justifiable at 
first hand. Itis very necessary that an inference to be firmly acceptable 
should have the merit of statistical significance, and for this purpose, 
statistical analysis by a competent statistician may sometimes be necessary. 
Analysis and interpretation of data involves application of deductive and 
inductive logic to the research process. The data must be classified into 
relative sub-groups and then entered in such a way that the hypothesis 
postulated in the beginning of the study is either substantiated or rejected. 
An important consideration is the objectivity of the research procedure in 
the interpretation of the data in hand. While absolute objectivity is the - 
ideal, few individuals can attain it perfectly. There is abiding temptation to 
accept or overemphasize the data which is favourable to the researcher’s 
postulate and to reject or disregard those which are not. This temptation 
should be strongly resisted by every honest research worker. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. I apologize for this long and 
rambling discourse and expression of my thoughts on the subjects of clinical 
medicine and clinical research, subjects, which as I said, have been close to 
my hearts. I hope, some at least in your group will derive some benefit 
from the study of these thoughts in your day-to-day activity. Pursuit of 


- clinical research is not after all the exclusive preserve of a genius or of one 


. endowed with superior intellect. It only requires interst in the subject of 
.your study, understanding of a few basic principles and application of 
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_ MEGASTHENES AND HIS INFORMATION ON ANCIENT INDIA ` 
G. M. Bongard Levin 


The Indica of Megasthenes who visited India as Seleucus N icator's 
ambassador during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya has a great value. 
for indologists because Megasthenes during his stay in Pataliputra was able 
to acquaint himself with the administrative system of the Mauryan empire 
and the life of the people at first-hand’. 

Nevertheless the Indica has not been used sufficiently for the study 
of the early Mauryan period, nor because of certain peculiarities of this 
work has this document been subjected to a proper critical analysis. 

In Megasthenes' description of India many features of social life 
are reflected through the prism of institutions familiar to the author, whose 
attention was mainly caught by these aspects of Indian life that were either 
most intelligible to him or seemed to him remarkable. Megasthenes also 
drew on Indian oral traditions, but here too his interpretation is often 
coloured by his Hellenic outlook. Greek concepts are therefore often inter- 
mingled with Indian ones, the fantastic with the real. . | | 

This accounts for the sceptical attitude of some modern Indologists 
towards Megasthenes’ data^ about which there were conflicting views even 
in antiquity. | | 
In the Greco-Roman tradition, Megasthenes’ work enjoyéd wide 
popularity, with many Greek and Roman authors using it as the basis for 
their descriptions of India. As ambassador, Megasthenes stayed for several 
years in Pataliputra to get first-hand knowledge of the state structure of the 
Maurya empire, its social relations and its religious and philosophical 
trends. While Alexander's companions-in-arms visited only the North- 
Western India, Megasthenes stayed in the Ganges valley, the most developed 
part of the country. In his. Indica, Megasthenes included not only his 
personal observations and information gathered from local people, but also 
relied broadly on the works by Alexander's companions-in-arms, checking 
and complementing them. It is natural that the fragments from 
Megasthenes’ "Indica" that have reached our day have differing values for 
Indologists, since besides fantastic stories they contain a fair amount of 
absolutely accurate evidence whose reliability is confirmed by ancient Indian 
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texts and, in addition, by the Agoka inscriptions almost coinciding in time 
with Megasthenes’ stories. It is difficult to say with certainty whether or not 
Megasthenes knew local languages and could learn independently from the 
local tradition, but some of. his references render very accurately the meaning 
and the spirit of Indian sources. There are grounds to assume that, 
obtaining local sources he not only rendered their general meaning but also 
attempted to provide semantic and lexical analogies to some of the Indian 
terms. Being an ambassador, he strove with professional research to 
describe the state structure (the functions of the king and offices the central 
and provincial administration) the organisation of the army and the social 
structure. It is quite possible that he selected all that information for an 
official account, the more so that India played an important role in the 
policy of the Soleucids. 

In the Indological literature, Megasthenes’ fragments are 
utilised on a broad scale, but unfortunately no attempt is being made to find 
for them some correspondence in Indian sources dating back to different 
periods. These are, above all, "Arthasastra", dharmasastras, epic stories, 
although in our view the most reliable way lies through comparison, 
including terminology, with Asokan inscriptions and direct references, even 
in later sources, to the empire of the Mauryas. | | 

In order to have a clearer picture of the exceptional value of 
Megasthenes’ fragments, and to attract once again the attention of 
Indologists to the need for their comparative analysis!with the data of the 
Indian sources, let me refer to his description of the "seventh group" in 
Indian society (Strabo, XV, 1, 49) Megasthenes’ text identifies two 
groups of officials ‘symbouloi and synedroi tou basileos’. Mccrindle 
translated this as “councillors and assessors of the king"* and in the 
relatively new translation by H.L. Jones we find “advisers and councillors 
of the king"*. Both translations render only the general sense, although in 
this case Megasthenes was exceptionally accurate in registering the 
presence of the really existing institutions-rajasabha and parisad®. It is 
not fortuitous that Megasthenes identifies two categories of officials, with 
the second characterised as "those meeting in session (sitting) with the king" 
which accurately corresponds to mantri-parisad about whose existence we 
learn from the A$oka edicts. By its difinition mantri-parisad was much 
more limited than sabha and was the main deliberative organ under the 
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king. It is characteristic that the Greek synedros ("the sitting with) 
accurately corresponds to the Sanskrit "Parisad" (to sit around). In this 
case, Megasthenes not only correctly described the existence of the two 
highest groups of state officials and identified their difference, but also 
attempted to render in Greek the lexical structure of the Indian term. One 
could get the impression that this report reflects not only personal 
observation of the ambassador, .but also indicates his desire for a precise 
rendering of Indian terminology. Later writers borrowing from Megasthenes 
failed to see his profound meaning, but by continuing to quote him they 
unwittingly enriched Greco-Roman tradition with accurate data. 

Coincidental with the early Mauryan period, fragments from 
Megasthenes’ Indica offer a major source of "information on the religious 
life of that epoch permitting to check and supplement evidences contained in 
local works’. 

Most important, Megasthenes and the classical authors who followed 
him correctly distinguished between the orthodox and unorthodox 
currents that divided the ancient Indian philosophers into Brahmana-s and 
Sramana-s. The Majority of the classical authors employed a form similar 
to that of the Indian sources which placed the Brahmana-s first. How- 
ever, some of the authors put the Sramana-s first thus repeating, so to 
speak, the form of Buddhist writings.” 

In keeping with one of the later traditions (Porphyrius), the 
Brahmana-s and Sramana-s constituted two particular currents, sects, 
teachings’, offering a fairly interesting explanation for the Brahmana- 
Sramana opposition : while the Brahmana-s have a common origin being 
hereditary preachers of one religious teaching, the Sramana-s form another 
group (genos) including members of widely varying Indian tribes 
(categories, social groups—ethnos). This communication notes with 
sufficient clarity the organizational distinctions of the Orthodox and 
Sramana sects having analogies in Indian sources. Close parallels with 
Indian writings are to be found in statements concerning the Sramana-s 
(Sarmanes) left by Strabo (15. I. 60). Following Megasthenes, Strabo 
stressed their relationship with the kings who turned to them for 
discovering the sources of contemporary events (compare Indian data on the 
Sramana-s, under the kings). A later tradition (De Abstinentia, 4. 17) says 
that the sacred places of the Sramana-s had been built for them by a king 
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and that the Sramana-s devoted the whole day to debates'? (compare the 
data of Indian sources on the gifts of kings to various reform sects and 
acute controversies among the Sramana-s) Strabo (15. I. 60) discusses 
specific Sramana groups, Garmanes, known as Hyloboi, Soothsayers and in- 
vocators. who wandered about in villages and towns begging for alms 
(compare data on wandering ascetics, Ajivika-s, as the most popular 
soothsayers). 

Apparently Strabo's (1I. 1. 70) observation on the Pramnae shows that 
in all probability they are not Sramana-s. These philosophers ridicule 
the Brahmana-s who study natural phenomena and astronmy, as 
conceited and fools**. Strabo with amazing accuracy describes the situation 
that attended the emergence of Sramana-s reform schools, which opposed 
the Brahmana-s and their doctrines and conducted various disputes on 
many problems posed by the existence of the world and man. The 
Sramana-s, ‘heretics’, indeed opposed themselves to the Brahmana-s, derided 
them and fought their theory of the Brahmana-s’ ERCTUNEDERS divine 
merits and accomplishments. 

The Sramana-s defied the: conceit of the Brahmana-s who claimed 
the right to reach all society and put everyone spiritually wise. Many 
Buddhist texts. described these claims as unfounded, delusive and false 
(musa) (Digha-Nikaya, 8. 84). In Tevija-sütta (18. 15) Buddha likens the 
Brahmana-s to blind people who preach what they neither know nor see 
themselves. The words of these Brahmana-s become absurd, idle, empty, 
meaningless and futile. These Buddhist statements coming from the 
Sramana-s themselves convey with amazing accuracy the meaning of 
Strabo’s words saying that the Sramana-s make fun of the Brahmana-s’ 
conceit and unreasonableness. 

A statement contained in writings by classical authors which, 
apparently, goes back to Megasthenes, says that the Sramana-s included a 
group of naked ascetics (compare data on the Jaina Digambara-s, who 
walked naked). 

Fragments which can safely be associated with Megasthenes do not 
contain direct statements concerning the Buddhists although followers of 
Buddhism must have been included among the Sramana-s. True, Clemen 
Alexandrinus, in retelling data by Megasthenes on philosophers, wrote 
about the ‘Indians who follow the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as 
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a God on account of his extraordinary sanctity. This report, in all 
likelihood, was a result of later contacts between the Greco-Roman world 
and India. But, possibly, it was a reflection of an ancient tradition going 
as far back as the Mauryan epoch. 

| During the Seleucid ambassador's stay in India, M PS 
retained a major influence. The opposing Sramana groups were still 
thought of as a whole and none of the reform currents had gained enough 
influence and power to warrant the particular attention of a foreigner. 
Data contained in Indian sources fit in very well with this conclusion. 

In the pre-Asokan period, Buddhism had not yet become 
widespread rivalling other reform currents primarily Ajivikism and Jainism. 
In the early Maurya epoch the main distinction was between the 
Orthodox tradition and the Sramana-s (heretical) sects—a circumstance 
that was also noted by Megasthenes. The Brahmana-s and their opposition 
mentioned by classial authors and early Indian texts survived in a later 
period. It was said that Brahmana-s and Sramanas represented separate _. 
currents and stood in distinct opposition (virodha) to each other. 

Substantial ground in the early Mauryan epoch was retained by the 
Orthodox teaching. Apparently, the position of the Brahmana-s was 
particularly strong in North-West India. This was fairly well known to 
Megasthenes and, before him, to writers who shared in the Alexander 
campaign. The influence of Brahmanical teachers and advisers in the 
Bindusara period was known even from the Buddhist sources (for-instance, 
Samantapasddika, 1. 46). 

Almost in all the Indological works as well as in specialised sides 
on the social structure of ancient India to describe slavery, reference is 
made to a fragment from Megasthenes’ “Indica” preserved by ‘Arrian (10, 9) 
which in the English translation by Mc-Crindle reads : “All the Indians are 
free and not one of them isa slave”. On this basis, researchers not 
infrequently allege either an error on the part of Megasthenes, or stress 
that in the Mauryan period India had no slave labour. If, however, one 
approaches Megasthenes’ report from the Indological point of view then 
his message is different—let us in this connection recall his words that - 
"there shall not be any slavery” (dàsabhava), ie. slavery for life 
(na tvevaryasya dasabhavah)  Megasthenes was absolutely accurate in 
getting at the meaning of the then tradition, and by Indians (Indori) he 
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meant not all the inhabitants of India but rather only those free Aryans 
with full rights. 

The quantity of such examples could be increased, but one point is 
different : it is not to shield Megasthenes from charges of bad faith, but to 
demonstrate the need for a new approach to his testimony, which is 
possible only on the basis of a mutual collaboration between Sanscritologists 
and students of Greco-Roman cultures. 

The study of Megasthenes’ evidence is also important because the 
ancient literary tradition on India for the next several centuries relied 
almost totally on his work. This circumstance stil awaits its final 
explanation : since the fact is that the Hellenic and early-Roman periods 
were marked by intensified trade and diplomatic contacts between India and 
the Roman world, and besides there was at work a contact and sometimes a 
synthesis of the cultural traditions of the two regions (Bactria, Indo-Greek 
kingdoms). In the Kushan epoch, numerous embassies were sent to Rome. 
Roman trading factories appeared in India, while in Alexandria in the first 
centuries A.D. visits by Indian merchants were an ordinary thing. 
Maritime trade became regular, which is attested to by “The Periplus of 
the Erythraean sea." 

It may well seem paradoxical that despite the appearance of new 
data on India, the literary classical tradition continues to be based on the 
works of the companions-in-arms of Alexander and Megasthenes, which 
became a sort of "canon" for describing the image of India. Even Strabo 
(Ist century B.C. - 1st. century A.D.), who had access to rather detailed 
data about India pertaining to his epoch, resorted to them mainly for the 
description of natural phenomena. In describing society and culture, 
however, he relied exclusively on the old tradition, and ignored new data. 
io the ancient writer, India continued to be associated above all with 
Alexander's invasion. There was no extra depth to, or special interest 
in Indian religion and philosophy, while the new geographical descriptions 
of India were mainly designed for merchants and sea-farers, and were of a 
purely practical nature. 

In any use of the classical sources about India, it is necessary to 
take account of the above speciality of the ancient tradition about India. 


ae 
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Sravana Belgola by S. Settar, Ruvari, B-5, Pavate Nagar, Dharwad- 
580008, Price Rs. 50/- 

. Sravana Beleola evokes the memory of colossal Cotes 
His -over-imposing presence not only dominates over the surrounding 
landscape but tends to obscurate all other monuments scattered over the 
site and its neighbourhood. This slim volume effectively unfolds the 
grandeur of the site in its totality through a lucid straight forward text 
and. an astonishingly wide range of sensitive illustrations. 


Prof Settar’s little book is ‘meant to meet the long felt Gees of 
those who demand authentic, up- -to-date and accurate information -+ =- in 
simple readable form’. This modest Statement seeks to conceal the real 
worth of an well-documented and coherent study bereft of clumsy pease 
jargon. | 

Traditional accounts of the Jainas associate Bhadtabahu and 
Chandragupta Maurya with the place. The historical relics, however, 
date from about the Tth century A.D: From the 9th century A.D. onwards 
the site witnessed extensive building programme which continued till the 
late mediaeval period involving sustained patronage over a fairly wide 
margin of time and vigorous activities of a sizable number of artists- 
craftsmen. | | 

. The author discusses the monuments under three broad headings : 
(i) the small hill, (ii) the large hill, and. (iii) Belgola and Jinanathapura. 
He begins with a general historical background and takes up individual 
monuments. The largest Digambara Jaina temple complex, the site is 
dotted with thirty-three temples, three nisidhi-mandapas (self-immolation 
chambers), a host of pillars and arches, innumerable tanks and more than 
five hundred inscriptions. The temple usually consists of three components : 
sanctum, vestibule and a front hall ; the wall is broken into three sections, 
the basement, the wall proper and eaves and parapet. The tower on the 
sanctum is called $ikhara. A temple is faced by tall free-standing pillars 
called manastambhas. In local parlance, a temple is called basti (Vasati), 
suitalaya or Jindlaya. The author not only narrates the architectural or 
stylistic elements, but in each case tries to relate the monument to the 
patron and his milieu. The thoroughness with which he treats them is 
surprising, the measurement of each monument is given. It helps the 
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reader to visualise their dimensions. Some of his suggestions on the 
context of the monuments are highly significant. He finds a transformation 
in the nature of the site in the emergence of temples vis-a-vis the consequent 
waning of spiritual rigours illustrated by the gradual decline in the number 
of recorded voluntary deaths. 

A significant portion of the text relates to Gomate$vara. He 
tries to specify the period of its consecration (978-983 A.D.) ; nature of 
patronage and its aesthetic impact. A sparkling stanza of a 12th century 
Kannada poet is quoted : ‘loftiness, real beauty, mighty supernatural power 
all united in it, how worthy.......is the glorious form...of Gommates$vara 
Jina’. More mundane and essential information are given like the definite 
measurement of the figure. According to the author’s calculation the 
height of the figure is exactly 588". 

The murals on the Jaina Matha in the town is another significant 
but little known landmark. Executed sometime in the mid-17th-18th 
centuries they depict historical and religious theme. Stylistically they are 
linked with the frescoes at Hampi and Lepaksi. 

_ Besides the discussion on monuments, there are many other allied 
issues to which the author draws our attentions. A number of problems 
viz. Progress into our Past, Naming the Basadis, Jaina Pantheon, Sculptor 
Gangacan-Vardhamanacan, Samadhi Death, Great Builders, are accom- 
modated within the boxes. - 

Finally, a few words on the illustrations. The text is enlivened by 
the visual materials prepared with an eye to their aesthetic content. The 
simultanous arrangement of text and illustrations facilitates uninterrupted 
reading. Architectural diagrams and line drawings are equally effective. 
Panoramic views of the site presided over by the colossus as well as detailed 
photographs of sculpture, architecture and motifs supplement each other. 
The cover photographs in warm and soft tones heighten the visual appeal 
of the book. It is a model of book-production which the author and 
publishers can emulate to their benefit. The Karnataka Tourism 
Department deserves our unqualified thanks for having sponsored such an 
excellent publication. 
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